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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


Records: The war may produce in quick time what might 
otherwise take 25 years or more. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion has gone into a huddle with other Federal agencies and 
come out with a card called Educational Experience Summary 
which may become the school-—leaver's best friend in entering 
military or civilian war service. 


The War Department has given the card its official 0.K. 
It will be required of candidates for the Army Specialized 
Training Program (college training) and will probably be used 
for classification and assignment at Reception Centers. The 
Navy has not yet made any announcement. 


The idea has received the blessing of the Food Production 
Administration of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. It 
will be of great help in selecting young people as Victory 
Farm Volunteers. 


The War Manpower Commission may recommend the card as a 
means of giving war industries and training officials a good 
picture of each school-leaver who applies for work or train- 
ing. 

Selective Service is considering recommending the card to 
local boards as a help in getting further background on 
draftees. 

The plan is for the Office of Education to distribute the 
cards to schools through State Departments of Education. 
Schools not accustomed to record-keeping will be given some 
aid in learning how to prepare and record data. 


The card was devised with the active assistance of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. The 
whole project is under the leadership of the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 


More women in uniform: Women physiotherapists and dieti- 
tians, who can meet the physical and age requirements, will be 
commissioned as second lieutenants in the Army. They will get 
$1800 a year plus subsistence. They will not be WAACs. The 


(Continued on inside back cover) 
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The U. S. Armed Forces Institute 
AN INVITATION TO COUNSELORS 


Prepared by Officers of the Education Branch, Special Service Division, SOS, War Department, 
and Officers of the Educational Services Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department! 


@ The Army and Navy invite your 
cooperation in “the biggest single 
counseling job that has ever been 
attempted.” You are asked to help 
prepare future inductees to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to continue 
their schooling while in the Armed 
Forces. For further information about 
the program see this article. 





HE War and Navy Departments are 
Tinvkes the assistance of educational 
counselors in what may be the biggest 
single counseling job that has ever been 
attempted. Further millions of young 
Americans, many of them of ‘teen age, 
are about to enter the Armed Forces. 
The Army and Navy have provided a 
wealth of educational opportunities for 
them. The Services are desirous of insur- 
ing that students have the best guidance 
possible prior to induction in order that 
they may make the maximum use of these 
opportunities. Clearly the best over-all 
approach to the problem is through the 
counselors in the schools from which 
students come. The War and Navy De- 
partments therefore urge counselors to 
become thoroughly familiar with the edu- 
cational opportunities afforded Service 
Personnel. Counseiors will then be better 
able to assist students who will soon enter 


~-__. 


* Major Spencer D. Benbow provided the impetus. 


the Armed Forces, to plan study courses 
for spare time, when off duty. 

The United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute has been established to enable the 
soldier, bluejacket, or marine whose educa- 
tion has been interrupted by entry into 
Service, to continue his education while in 
uniform. The Institute's creation was 
authorized three weeks after Pearl Harbor 
and it was opened shortly thereafter. It is 
supervised by the office of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Frederick H. Osborn, Director of the 
Special Service Division of the War Depart- 
ment, and of Captain C. C. Baughman, 
USN, Director of Special Activities, Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department. 
The Institute is directed by Colonel Francis 
T. Spaulding, Chief, Education Branch, 
Special Service Division, War Depart- 
ment. Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard participation in the Institute pro- 
gram is directed by Lieutenant Com- 
mander Ralph A. Sentman, USN (Ret.), 
Officer-in-Charge of the Educational Ser- 
vices Section of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. 

The Army Regulation authorizing the 
establishment of the Institute states the 
objectives as follows: 


(a) To provide continuing educational 
opportunities to meet the require- 
ments of the command; in par- 
ticular—(1) To furnish assistance 
to personnel who lack educational 
prerequisites for assignment to 
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duty which they are otherwise 
qualified a ye and (2) To 
assist individual soldiers in meet- 
ing requirements for promotion. 

(b) To enable those whose education is 

interrupted by military service to 
maintain relations with educational 
institutions, and thus increase the 
probability of the completion of their 
education upon their return to civil 
life. 

DiveRsiFiED CouRsEsS 

To meet these objectives in part, the 
Institute presents more than 500 high 
school and college courses which may be 
studied on a correspondence basis. Sixty- 
four courses are offered by the Institute; 
500 are offered through the Institute by 79 
cooperating colleges and universities under 
contract with the government. A student 
who has a duration plan for making use of 
these educational opportunities will secure 
greater benefit by far than will the student 
who selects courses without the advantage 
of a study of his education needs, interests, 
and aptitudes. Careful examination by 
school counselors of the courses offered by 
the Institute will reveal sufficient diversifi- 
cation of subject matter, range of educa- 
tional level, and selection of colleges and 
universities, to meet the needs of most 
students. For the student who has not 
completed high school, or who can benefit 
most from work on this level, there is a 
wide range of subject matter. For the 
student who wishes to begin or continue a 
program of higher education while in the 
Armed Forces, there is a comprehensive 
selection of courses available. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to suggest 
that every student who leaves high school 
or college to enter the Armed Forces 
should take with him a duration educational 
plan that will provide him with a tenta- 
tive program for study when off duty. 

The courses offered and administered by 
the Institute are as follows: 

Offered directly by the Institute: 

English—English for men of foreign 
birth or parentage, English grammar, 
business letter writing. 


Social Studies—American History, civics 
(American Government), economics. 

Mathematics—Review arithmetic, 4). 
gebra, geometry, trigonometry, analytic 
geometry, calculus. 

Science—General Science (non- labor:- 
tory), physics (non-laboratory) inorganic 
chemistry (non-laboratory). 

Business—typewriting, shorthand~ 
Gregg, bookkeeping and accounting, cos: 
accounting, advanced accounting, ail. 
road rate clerk, traffic management. 

Mechanical—steam engineering, refrig. 
eration, air conditioning, automobile, 
automobile repairing, automobile electric 
technician, Diesel engines, aviation en. 
gines, airplane maintenance, marine engi- 
neering preparatory, marine boilers, me 
rine engines, marine equipment, plumbing 
steam fitting, heating, machine shop prac 
tice, gas welding, mechanical engineering, 
mechanical drawing, plumbing drawing, 
heating drawing, machine design. 

Electrical—elementary electricity, in- 
dustrial electricity, electrical illumination, 
preparatory course for radio, telephony, 
and telegraphy, radio operating, basic 
telegraphy and telephony, commercial 
telegraph operating, practical telephony, 
electric welding. 


Civil Engineering—surveying and map 


ping, engineering mechanics, structural 
engineering, water works and _ sewage 
plant operation, carpentry. 
Offered through the Institute by 79 cooperating 
Colleges and Universities: 
Five hundred high school and college 
courses in the following fields: 


Accounting History 
Art Journalism 
Aviation Languages 
Biology Law 
Building Literature 
Business Mathematics 
Economics Philosophy 
Education Psychology 
Engineering Radio 
English Science 
Geography Speech 
Government Sociology 
Health Writing 


Cooperating Colleges and Universities: 
Alabama, University of 
Arizona State Teachers College 
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Arizona, University of 

Arkansas State Teachers College 

Arkansas, University of 

Ball State Teachers College 

Baylor University 

Brigham Young University 

California, University of 

Central Missouri State Teachers College 

Central Michigan College of Education 

Colorado, University of 

Chicago, University of 

Colorado State College of Education 

Denver, University of 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 

Florida, University of 

Fort Hays Kansas State College 

Georgia, University System of 

Illinois, University of 

Indiana State Teachers College 

Indiana University 

lowa State Teachers College 

lowa, State University of 

Kansas State Teachers College 

Kansas, University of 

Kent State University 

Kentucky, University of 

Louisiana State University and Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College 

Loyola, University of 

Massachusetts State Department of Educa- 
tion 

Michigan State Normal College 

Michigan, University of 

Minnesota, University of 

Mississippi-Southern College 

Missouri, University of 

Montana State University 

Morehead State Teachers College 

Murray State Teachers College 

Nebraska, University of 

New Mexico Highlands University 

New Mexico State Teachers College 

New Mexico, University of 

North Carolina State College 

North Carolina, University of 

North Dakota, University of 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 

Northern Michigan College of Education 

Northern State Teachers College, Aber- 
deen, South Dakota 

ape Missouri State Teachers Col- 
ege 

Northwestern State College, Alva, Okla- 
homa 
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Ohio University 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 

Oklahoma, University of 

Oregon State System of Higher Education 

Prairie View State Normal and Industrial 
College 

Pennsylvania State College 

South Carolina, University of 

South Dakota, University of 

Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 

Southern Methodist University 

State Teachers College, Radford, Virginia 

Sul Ross State Teachers College 

Tennessee, University of 

Texas Technological College 

Utah State Agricultural College 

Utah, University of 

Virginia State College for Negroes 

Virginia, University of 

Washington, University of 

Western Carolina Teachers College 

Western Kentucky State Teachers College 

Western Michigan College of Education 

Western State College of Colorado 

Western Washington College of Education 

West Texas State Teachers College 

Wisconsin, University of 

Wyoming, University of 


The fields covered represent nearly the 
entire academic range of the catalogues of 
the institutions cooperating. 


Crass INsTRUCTION OFFERED 


In addition to Institute courses both the 
War and Navy Departments are organizing 
and encouraging class instruction. The 
Navy Department is establishing educa- 
tional service centers at major shore es- 
tablishments all over the world, where 
formal class instruction will be offered to 
officer and enlisted personnel on a volun- 
tary basis. 

Copies of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute catalogue, What Would 
You Like to Learn? have been widely dis- 
tributed to schools throughout the coun- 
try. Additional copies for use by coun- 
selors may be secured from the Comman- 
dant, United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute, Madison, Wisconsin. It is considered 
desirable for students to become familiar 
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with the catalogue before leaving school. 
With the help of counselors they may thus 
be enabled to use it to greater advantage 
after their entry into Service. Copies of 
the catalogue are always available to 
military personnel through the Army li- 
brary and the Special Service officer. 
Copies are available to Naval personnel 
through the Educational Services Section, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., or through 
the ship or station Education Officer. 
Many benefits accrue to the nation and 
to the individual when a soldier, blue- 
jacket, or marine participates in a spare- 


time educational program, fitted to his 
needs, interests, and abilities. He be- 
comes more valuable from a military and 
naval point of view, and better able to 
perform the duty assigned him, and to ac- 
cept greater responsibility. At the same 
time, he is better equipped for his even- 
tual return to civil life, because of in- 
creased knowledge and understanding. 
Vocational counselors have an opportunity 
to contribute to the welfare of the members 
of our Armed Forces by assisting them to 
capitalize the educational opportunities 
that are offered by the War and Navy 
Departments. : 
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Helping 4-F’s to Vocational Adjustment 


EDGAR M. STOVER, LIEUTENANT, U.S.N.R. 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, D.C.; formerly Director, New York YMCA Schools 


@ Far-sighted persons are already 
considering the problem of the re- 
habilitation and vocational adjust- 
ment of the demobilized Armed 
Forces when peace comes. But claim- 
ing immediate attention are the men 
classified as 4-F. How one agency 
serves this group is described in this 
article, 





ROM THE TIME that Selective Service 

began operating, educators, psycholo- 
gists, social workers, specialists in 
health services, and others have been pos- 
ing the question: What can be done 
about the men who fall into the 4-F classi- 
fication? Some of these are rejected on 
physical grounds. Particular concern is 
felt for those rejected because of mental 
defects or emotional instability. There 
are also those who have been inducted 
but have been discharged from service be- 
cause the strain of life in the Service has 
intensified or brought to light psychoneu- 
rotic tendencies. 

The plight of these men is pitiable in- 
deed. The consciousness that they are 
unfit to bear arms weighs upon them, but 
still more burdensome is the awareness 
that they are judged mentally or emotion- 
ally unfit. To make these men useful 
members of society they need to regain 
self-confidence, to have their morale 
boosted. They need help in making a vo- 
cational adjustment. 

One organization in New York City 
has undertaken to meet these needs. For 
more than 20 years the Vocational Ad- 
justment Bureau has been assisting sub- 
normal girls in solving vocational and 
social problems. Now, in affiliation with 
the National Committee for Mental Hy- 


giene, the President of the Bureau, Mrs. 
Henry Ittleson, saw opportunities for ex- 
tending the free services of the organiza- 
tion to men who needed the highly per- 
sonalized services rendered in the past only 
to girls. 

Before beginning to serve men, the 
Director, Emily Burr, discussed the plan 
with officials of the medical division of 
the Selective Service in New York City. 
These officials readily saw the value of the 
plan and permitted the Bureau to send 
announcements of its services to local 
boards. These announcements were posted 
on bulletin boards in the headquarters 
of the local Boards. Each Chief Clerk 
was given a supply of reference cards with 
the heading: Let Us Try to Help You 
Plan For A Job, which could be given to 
those in need. 

The plan was put into operation the 
middle of October, 1942. Since that 
time there have been, on the average, 
fifty men per week seeking the services. 
Most of them have been between the 
ages of 21 and 35. While this number 
constitutes a relatively small proportion 
of men classified in 4-F, in the Second 
Corps Area, it is worthy of comment that 
this number of men is interested in seeking 
help. There is no compulsion; rejectees 
come of their own volition. 

Other agencies that refer men to the 
Bureau are the United States Employment 
Service; the American Red Cross which 
refers post-hospitalization cases; and 
private mental institutions which have no 
provision for vocational counseling and 
placement. 

Between 75 and 80 per cent of the clients 
have come after reading the announce- 
ment in Selective Service Boards. 








§20 


Each client is first requested to fill out 
an information blank which calls for sig- 
nificant data pertaining to personal, eco- 
nomic, educational, and vocational his- 
tory. In addition, there is space for nota- 
tions by the interviewer with respect to 
the client's attitudes, personality, inter- 
ests, and the like. A preliminary inter- 
view with the Director permits the plan- 
ning of a rehabilitation program. With 
the demand for manpower in industry, 
the aim is to assist the individual by giv- 
ing him training, or re-training, to make a 
satisfactory vocational adjustment. By 
no means does the Bureau maintain that 
every man is capable of serving in a war 
industry. But it does aim to assist him in 
making as favorable and adequate adjust- 
ment to life as possible. 


PROCEDURE 


The preliminary interview generally re- 
sults in the Director's selecting a battery 
of tests to be administered to the indi- 
vidual. Tests of mechanical aptitude, an 
efficiency test, various tests of mental 
ability (in some cases the Stanford Revi- 
sion of the Binet is used), interest blanks, 
and personality inventories. Not all cli- 
ents are given the same tests. Such pro- 
cedure would violate the expressed aim 
of giving individualized service; in the 
second place, it would be a waste of time. 

An interesting reflection after three 
months of experience in dealing with 
this type of client: the brighter ones are 
interested in knowing why they are as 
they are; the less bright are interested 
primarily in getting a job. 

Test results are utilized only as one 
indication of the individual's possibilities. 
With test results in hand, the placement 
officer has a subsequent interview with 
the client at which time the latter's voca- 
tional preferences are discussed. Some- 
times these prove to be logical starting- 
points. In other instances it is necessary 
for the placement officer to show the 
client that he is ‘shooting over his head.” 
The work histories of most clients have 
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been spotty—a series of short-lived, un- 
related jobs—the effort of the individual 
to hold a job that was too much for him, 
the beginnings of maladjustment. 

Many cases require the need of services— 
health, psychiatric, and the like—which 
the Bureau is not prepared to give. Ip 
such instances, the client is referred to 
other agencies equipped to render the 
necessary help. The Bureau has not set 
itself up as a new agency; it utilizes fully 
existing agencies. As in cases when 
therapy is needed, so also with respect to 
placement does the Bureau clear with the 
Social Service Exchange before recommend- 
ing a client for a job. 

Where do the jobs come from? The 
placement counselor, Benton Barringer, 
and others are regularly making contacts 
with employers, explaining to them the 
type of work which the Bureau is doing. 
Thus, no client is referred for employment 
without telling the employer something 
of the applicant’s abilities. All possible 
steps are taken to assist him in making 
a satisfactory adjustment. Many em- 
ployers are already cooperating in the 
program, many of them having known the 
work of the Bureau over a period of years. 


Orner Features 


Sensing that many of the applicants 
need social, as well as vocational and emo- 
tional readjustment, the Bureau has 
launched a program of social activities 
for registrants. At the first of these, 4 
““stag’’ party, several clients proved then- 
selves not only versatile but expert enter- 
tainers. Within the sheltered confines of 
their own group, they were able to ovet- 
come inhibitions. The therapeutic values 
of this feature bodes well for the future. 

Particularly interesting is the fact that 
the Bureau also provides interneships for 
graduate students of vocational guidance, 
psychology, sociology, and mental hy- 
giene. Operating as a free service, and 
with limited resources at the present time, 
the Bureau makes good use of these 
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students who wish to translate their theo- 
retical training into practice. Some as- 
sist in administering tests, others assemble 
data from case histories or check on 
yocational training courses, while others 
interview employers with a view to ob- 
taining jobs for the various applicants. 
The work is merely beginning. But it 
has established a pattern which a com- 
munity can follow in developing an 


agency which will be functioning at peak 
efficiency when the war is over—when men 
discharged from military forces may be 
frustrated in trying to make a readjust- 
ment to civilian life, and when millions 
of civilian workers in defense industries 
will find themselves facing the problem 
of readjusting to a peacetime occupation. 
Now is the time for such agencies to begin; 
tomorrow may be too late. 


a 


| Before going into the Service Lieutenant Stover was Director, New York 
YMCA schools. He also served as chief psychological examiner, Southern | 
4\ New York Recruiting and Induction Station. For many years a member of | 
| NVGA, he was Editor of the Manual for the Organization and Operation | 
of Branches and was Chairman of the Program of the New Orleans Conven- | 


\ tion im 1937. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation for the Physically 
Disabled 


F. E. HART, JR. 


Training Officer, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, California State Department 
of Education 


@ This description of the routine fol- 
lowed in a State Rehabilitation office 
will be familiar to the limited num- 
ber of our readers who work in such 
offices. It is, however, a pattern with 
which all interested in vocational ad- 
justment should be familiar. The bill 
now before Congress provides for an 
enormous expansion of facilities for 
the rehabilitation of the disabled and 
it is quite possible that many of our 
readers will be drawn into this field 
which will bring continually greater 
demands on vocational guidance. 





EARL Harsor strengthened the Na- 
P tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion’s interest in certain minority groups. 
Its aim is, first, to further the war effort 
by determining where such groups may 
suitably be employed; and, second, to 
serve the individual in his vocational ad- 
justment. Thus, his aptitudes, abilities, 
potentialities, and interests are used. 

Even though physically handicapped 
persons number in the hundreds of thou- 
sands they are considered a minority 
group; moreover, this number will be 
vastly increased by casualties from the 
Armed Forces. Currently, there is a fur- 
ther and extraordinary increment of physi- 
cally disabled due to shortened production 
schedules which call for speed—and still 
more speed. At the same time, the ur- 
gency of today requires a shorter training 
period for the industrial worker. The 
large number of those who are now physi- 
cally handicapped, combined with the 
casualties of war and industry, emphasizes 
the need for vocational rehabilitation for 


the physically disabled. 


Fortunately there are well-established 
plans for handling the present situation 
In each state there is a jointly operating 
federal and state program of vocational 
rehabilitation for the physically disabled 
The United States Office of Education, in 
the Federal Security Agency, administers 
the work for the territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and defines the limits 
under which the various states set up their 
individual policies. In most cases the 
program falls under the jurisdiction of the 
State Departments of Education. 

‘“Rehabilitation’’ and “‘physically dis- 
abled’’ are defined by the Federal Act of 
Vocational Rehabilitation as follows: 


‘That for the purpose of this Act the 
term ‘persons disabled’ shall be con- 
strued to mean any person who, by 
reason of a physical defect or infirmity, 
whether congenital or acquired by acc- 
dent, injury, or disease, is, or may be 
expected to be, totally or partially in- 
capacitated for remunerative occupation; 
the term ‘rehabilitation’ shall be con- 
strued to mean the rendering of a person 
disabled fit to engage in a remunerative 
occupation.”’ 


Tue Keystone IDEA 


A number of services are offered the 
handicapped person to aid in his induction 
or reestablishment in a gainful occupation 
Most programs, however, are built around 
the “‘big three’’ of vocational rehabilite 
tion: counseling or guidance, training if 
needed, and securing suitable employ- 
ment. Other services include furnishing 
an artificial appliance if required either 
for training or on the job; procuring addr 
tional medical or therapeutic treatment, 
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obtaining maintenance during the adjust- 
ment period; and attempting to solve per- 
sonal problems which otherwise might 
prevent concentration on the rehabilita- 
tion program. Frequently, morale build- 
ing, the restoration of self-confidence and 
encouragement, must be included, if the 
rehabilitation plan is to be successful. 
Not all these services may be possible under 
the limited scope of the Act but aid from 
cooperating agencies is enlisted from time 
to time. Counseling may be regarded as 
the first and most important step in a re- 
habilitation program. This particular 
type of guidance is unique in one respect— 
the recommended action, the proposed 
plan, is promptly put into effect and the 
results are soon apparent. Here practica- 
bility is the keystone idea. 

A vital step is the selection of an employ- 
ment objective, based upon an analysis of all 
personal and individual factors involved. 
With due consideration of the nature and 
extent of the disability, emphasis is placed 
on the abilities and capacities the appli- 
cant still possesses rather than upon those 
which he has lost, and, of course, his ap- 
parent potentialities are not lost sight of. 

A detailed report from a physician may 
be required. This will not only tend to 
determine functional possibilities, but 
may also indicate its necessary limitations 
and will govern prognosis of future possi- 
bilities. This step is particularly essential 
when dealing with those who have no 
apparent disability such as a cardiac condi- 
tion, arrested tuberculosis, or hernia. A 
survey of the comprehensive case record 
will reveal the personal history, tempera- 
mental factors, employment record, educa- 
tional background, social and environ- 
mental status, and may show other perti- 
nent data which will be helpful in choos- 
ing a new job objective. 

Tests of known validity are frequently 
ued. However, the results should be 
tegarded only as an indication of those 
things the test purports to measure. Like- 
wise, Occupational possibilities, employ- 
ment trends, qualifications for suggested 
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jobs, labor situations and opportunities for 
advancement are all reviewed in the light 
of the individual analysis. By these steps 
an employment objective is finally indi- 
cated. 

Occasionally rehabilitation may be 
achieved by guidance and help in locating 
suitable employment alone. This is true 
in the case of a minor vocational handicap, 
or where an employer will consent to aid 
in a minor adjustment. As a rule, how- 
ever, rehabilitation can best be accom- 
plished through a specialized training 
schedule. 


SPECIALIZED TRAINING 

Training objectives in the field of re- 
habilitation are almost equal to the num- 
ber of jobs listed in the United States 
Occupational Dictionary. Some limitations, 
of course, are imposed by the wishes and 
preferences of the prospective trainee and 
the circumstances in which he finds him- 
self. The time the trainee can give to 
training may also narrow his choice; so, 
also, the availability of training facilities 
and the opportunities for suitable employ- 
ment or establishment in business may 
affect the situation. Yet, in all cases di- 
rect preparation for the objective is re- 
garded as most essential; all ‘‘extras’’ are 
eliminated, and training is always strictly 
vocational in character. 

In general, four methods of training are 
available. One of these is chosen, or 
various combinations may be used. 

Institutional training is most frequently 
used, since a wide variety of employment 
objectives is available only through this 
method, and there is also a wide range of 
jobs demanding such formal preparation. 
When feasible, the facilities of the public 
schools are utilized, but not so often as 
might be expected since time is always 
important to the prospective rehabilitant. 
If, by purchasing time with other agencies, 
the disabled person is ready to get on the 
job many weeks sooner than would be 
possible through the use of a public school, 
such an expenditure of public funds is 
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reasonable and justified; and since the ap- 
plicant is generally beyond the average 
public school age level, the feeling of ‘‘not 
helonging”™’ or being “too old’* may do ap- 
preciable harm to his morale. 

There are, however, many objectives for 
which adequate training can be found in 
public schools: agricultural pursuits, 
dairy industries, all types of engineering, 
teacher training, certified laboratory tech- 
nician, dietitian, and similar professional 
or semi-professional occupations. These 
are handled most satisfactorily by state 
schools and colleges. 

Private schools of reputable character 
are useful. The most successful training in 
these institutions includes stenographers, 
bookkeepers, office machine operators, ac- 
countants, barbers, cosmetologists, ma- 
chinists, welders, instrument technicians, 
and the like. 

Employment training is excellent for 
“breaking in’’ on the job or preparation 
under actual working conditions. This 
type differs from apprentice training in that 
the job operations are taught in an intensi- 
fied manner and according to a definite 
training schedule. The work is carried 
out under the supervision of the rehabilita- 
tion agent to make sure instruction is 
being given and that regular progress is 
made. Shoe repairing, key and lock me- 
chanic, repairing of radio, typewriters, 
and office equipment, many types of elec- 
trical and mechanical assembly, and 
photography are examples where employ- 
ment training is most helpful. 

Tutorial training is generally used only in 
smaller communities or rural areas where 
institutional facilities are not available. 
It is of special value to a client with a 
strongly defined interest in or marked apti- 
tude for a particular job, but who is lack- 
ing in certain preliminary training; for 
example, a man with high or above average 
intelligence, who desires to become an 
accountant but lacks an adequate mathe- 
matical background. Tutorial training is 
also practical where the work is begun 
while the person is still convalescing, or is 
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confined to bed or home, and is thus pre. | 
pared for later entrance into a formal 
institution of learning. 

Correspondence training can be used in rare 
instances where resident training cannot he 
arranged. Like the tutorial program, itis 
beneficial to the shut-in who will late 
complete his training by another method, 
Correspondence courses for technical ip. 
struction are given concurrently with en. | 
ployment or tutorial work upon suitable 
occasion. 


PLACEMENT 


After counseling or training, or both, it 
is the policy of rehabilitation agencies to 
“follow through"’ by aiding in the place. | 
ment of the disabled client. This may be | 
accomplished through the efforts of either 
the training officer, the client, or any co- 
operating agency. Of course placement 
must be in line with the training provided 
if the program is to be successfully com- 
pleted. In cases where specialized train- 
ing is not necessary, the adequacy of the 
rehabilitation service is determined in the 
light of a placement consistent with the 
person's past experience and training, the 
nature and extent of his disability, and the 
agent's efforts to utilize all possible voca- 
tional assets on his behalf. 

In placement the rehabilitation agent is 
free to use any available facilities that will 
achieve his purpose. Public employment 
offices are very helpful in some localities; 
charitable agencies, service clubs, and 
employer organizations have all rendered 
valuable aid. 

The rehabilitation records are not closed 
immediately after placement. This is be 
cause the follow-up is an important step in 
determining the effectiveness of the service 
and helping in adjustment on the new job. 
This is highly beneficial to both employer 
and employee. Frequently skills are not 
used exactly as learned because of certaia 
factory routines in a particular plant, and 
must be adapted, or related to similar 
operations. For instance, a well-trained 
typewriter repairman should be skilful 0 
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small mechanical production or assembly 
in aircraft if there were no typewriter 
openings at the moment. Occasionally 
inexpensive special equipment might be 
suggested to increase efficiency and mini- 
mize employment hazards. Adjustment on 
the job is an important function in the com- 
plete and satisfactory rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped. 

Many employers assume responsibility 
for those persons injured in their employ. 
Undoubtedly others would do likewise but 
are unaware of the possibilities within this 
particular group, and they are likely to be 
unaware of the established methods for 
handling the situation without economic 
loss to themselves. 

The interests of the disabled worker, the 
employer, and public welfare are all best 
served if every possible vocational asset of 
the individual is utilized on his job. Ob- 
viously, counseling, training and reem- 
ployment are preferable to the old idea 
of a sufferance job, such as gate-keeper, 
watchman, and the like, where valuable 
talents and abilities are wasted. 

Here the Bureau of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, with its trained staff, experienced 
in aiding the handicapped, can frequently 
counsel and completely reestablish the 
morale of the injured worker. Further- 
more, such an adjustment may save time 
and money for all those who desire to 
settle or avoid misunderstandings which 
may arise over demotions, transfers, and 
compensation settlements. 


Goop Rscorps 


Rehabilitated disabled persons who have 
had the advantage of skilled counseling 
and adequate job training are less subject 
to labor turnover, very often develop 
greater skill, and have a noticeably better 
morale than the so-called normal worker. 
Industrial surveys have repeatedly shown 
the disabled to be less subject to industrial 
accidents than others. This is no mere 
coincidence, but the result of a combina- 
tion of aptitudes, past experience, and 
careful training for the new job. “‘The 
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burned child dreads the fire’ is an old 
adage which literally applies in this case. 
As one industrial accident referee so aptly 
put it, ‘Any guy that has been burned in a 
foundry spits on everything before he 
touches it, forever after."’ 

In short, the rehabilitation service 
whittles down square pegs to fit round 
holes, or helps find a square hole to fit the 
worker. 

While the physically disabled are now 
a minority group, unfortunately, it is a 
fast-growing one. Surveys show approxi- 
mately 3 per cent of the population to have 
physical defects severe enough to consti- 
tute a vocational handicap. It is indicated 
that approximately half of this number 
may, through rehabilitation, be placed in 
or returned to industry. From these figures 
there appears to be a possible increment of 
two million people who may well be used 
in the present shortage of manpower crisis. 

The wide-spread effort to speed up 
manufacturing and production schedules, 
plus shortened training periods, have ma- 
terially increased the rate of industrial 
accidents. Furthermore, war casualties 
will involve additional thousands who 
must be given the best of rehabilitation 
service. The disabled have a right to 
work and take their places in normal 
living. Social justice demands that they 
be prepared for suitable jobs and be placed 
in an economic position comparable to 
their fellow men. Every disabled citizen, 
war casualty or otherwise, by availing 
himself of the rehabilitation service, may 
be expected to contribute toward the wel- 
fare of the nation. 


Economic Facrors 


Aside from the social aspects, the eco- 
nomic factors are significant. The re- 
habilitated worker becomes a self-support- 
ing producer rather than a dependent, per- 
haps directly tax-supported. Economic 
security is thus attained for the disabled 
and his family. Industry is provided with 
specifically trained workers who might 
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otherwise be lost or, at best, be handed 
sufferance jobs. 

The community at large is directly bene- 
fited by keeping the disabled bread winner 
off public relief rolls. In addition it 
benefits by having a well-integrated citi- 
zen, socially minded, and constructive in 
viewpoint, rather than one who is dis- 
gruntled, demoralized, and with a ten- 
dency to develop anti-social attitudes or 
behavior. Due to rehabilitation, coun- 
seling, training, and aid in placement, 
approximately 75 per cent of those who 
were previously employed and had suf- 
fered a disabling accident or injury, later 
earned more than before the misfortune. 

Clearly all counselors should fully under- 
stand and appreciate the services of the 
rehabilitation agencies described herein. 
It is not to be expected that they can pre- 
sent solutions to all who come to them for 


vocational guidance. But the least they 
can do is to know where to direct the indi- 
vidual in need of some particular service. 
The rehabilitation program for physically 
disabled has long since passed the pioneer- 
ing stage; its success is a well-established 
fact. 

Those who are giving vocational gui- 
dance for victory may well give considera- 
tion to the physically disabled and to the 
program of vocational rehabilitation 
which can serve these handicapped, and, 
at the same time, industry in need of man- 
power. The workers engaged in this par- 
ticular field are anxious to serve both the 
disabled and industry. Now more than 
ever, it is a distinct contribution to the 
war effort. With an “‘all-out’’ on the 
home front, a potential labor pool of more 
than two million people cannot be over- 
looked. 


.. 
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Vocational Guidance for the Tuberculous 


V. J. SALLAK 


Field Secretary, Rehabilitation Service, National Tuberculosis Association 


@ This presentation of procedures and 
practices suggested for use in giving 
vocational guidance to the tuberculous 
continues in specific terms the general 
recommendations of Mr. Hart's con- 
tribution, page 522. 





EGISLATION ON wartime and post-war 
L rehabilitation of the handicapped in 
the Armed Forces and the civilian popula- 
tion calls for a notable expansion in federal 
and state agencies dealing with the re- 
habilitation of handicapped individuals. 

That the war will leave in its wake 
thousands of disabled veterans is obvious. 
It is pertinent to note here, however, that 
the handicapped will come not only from 
the military effort but also from the indus- 
trial program necessary to maintain that 
effort. Recent reports on the acceleration 
of the industrial accident rate lead many 
competent observers to the realization that 
increased employment, speed-up, newly 
trained workers, longer hours spent in 
overtime effort, and other incidental fac- 
tors will produce an inevitable stream of 
accidents leading to physical and other 
handicaps. 

It seems timely and necessary, there- 
fore, to clarify the function of the voca- 
tional counselor in the rehabilitation proc- 
ess. A pattern for action resulting from 
experiences gained by public and private 
agencies is already existent. The pat- 
tern may be of great value in current plan- 
ning and, if followed, in future practice. 
It has been developed by such public and 
private agencies as a Bureau of Vacational 
Rehabilitation (operating as a division of a 
State Department of Education), the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division of the U. S. 


Office of Education, and private organiza- 
tions, and institutions of national signifi- 
cance which are interested in special groups 
of patients. 

Noteworthy in this respect is the fact 
that many private agencies also employ 
vocational counselors. To a degree, the 
private agencies have been in the van of 
the public agencies in this work, often 
demonstrating new opportunities for ser- 
vice, often spending large sums of money 
in promotion and in actual rehabilitation. 
These private agencies generally special- 
ize in the rehabilitation of a particular 
group such as the blind, cardiac, spastic, 
crippled, tuberculous, etc.; and the pat- 
tern of service varies not so much in char- 
acter as in degree. This is natural and 
necessary in view of the fact that dis- 
abilities require somewhat different varia- 
tions of the same treatment. An example 
of this is the “‘hardening’’ process by 
which the patient arrives at a point at 
which he is capable of exerting the effort 
required in a normal occupation. With 
the tuberculous patient the process is long, 
with work tolerance increased very gradu- 
ally. The entire process may take many 
months, even years. This may be true 
even if the lesion has been closed or healed 
over. Generally the period of “‘harden- 
ing’’ is not so long nor so gradual for the 
individual who has suffered, let us say, an 
amputation. All other things being 
equal, the patient whose disability is 
easily observed can progress at a somewhat 
faster pace than the tuberculous patient. 


PATTERN FOR COUNSELING 


In this article we shall present the es- 
tablished pattern for giving vocational re- 
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habilitation to the tuberculous. It has 
these broad aspects: 

1. The early establishment of job 
objectives for the client through inter- 
viewing, educational, and vocational apti- 
tude testing, and study of social, medical, 
and vocational histories of the client. ! 

2. Planning, when necessary, for train- 
ing or retraining of the client in line with 
the job objectives. 

3. Cooperation with social, health, 
and educational agencies to the end that 
such training is feasible. 

4. The placement of the client and 
future follow-up to determine the success 
of the placement with replacement as a 
contingency. 

Inherent in the pattern are certain rela- 
tionships that call for maximum coopera- 
tion and understanding between counselor 
and client; counselor, medical, and extra- 
medical staffs; counselor and a variety of 
agencies, institutions, and personnel. 

To help the client choose a vocation is 
the first problem before the counselor. 
The appropriate techniques are possessed 
by trained vocational counselors and so 
will not be discussed here. With refer- 
ence to the moot question of tests as ac- 
cessories to the counseling process, some 
readers may be interested in a battery 
of tests used by the counseling staff of the 
National Tuberculosis Association.? The 
following list is used—with other tests— 
as need and occasion warrant: 


The Paper and Pencil Battery—Pressey 
Senior Classification Test, Pressey Senior 
Verification Test, Johnson O'Connor 
Vocabulary Test, Minnesota Vocational 
Test for Clerical Workers, Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory (Student and Adult 
Forms), and Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. 


1The terms client and patient are used synony- 
mously here. Specifically, the patient is associated 
with medical treatment, client with vocational coun- 
seling. 

* See H. Hudson and R. Van Gelder, Counseling the 
Handicapped, A Manual on Aptitudes. (New York: 
National Tuberculosis Association, 1940.) (Now in 
process of revision. ) 


The Mechanical Battery—Minnesota 
Spatial Relations Test, Johnson O'Con- 
nor Finger Dexterity Test, Johnson 
O'Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test, and 
Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test 
(Placing and Turning). 


Postt1vE Approach NEEDED 


The therapeutic value of a positive ap- 
proach in dealing with the handicapped 
must not be underestimated. The pa- 
tient suddenly faces a realization of his 
disability. Apart from the trauma that 
may exist as a result of the incident pro- 
ducing the disability, there may be a prob- 
lem of his adjustment to his life in the hos- 
pital and to normal life after hospitaliza- 
tion. Can a “‘cripple’’ make a living, 
marry, and support his family? How will 
his friends react to him now that he is 
known to have been a “‘lunger,"’ a “tb” 
or—using older, less favored termi- 
nology—a “‘consumptive’’? 

The superstitious social stigma, worry, 
and anxiety for the welfare of wife and 
family, the very fear of a painful death 
are the factors preventing cure. When 
the patient can see his way beyond the 
immediate problem, the chances of re- 
covery increase. And as the recovery 
takes place, the vocational counselor 
can provide the physician, the social 
worker, and the occupational therapist 
with suggestions regarding formal educa- 
tion and training necessary for the work 
which the client may eventually do. 
The counselor can help the occupational 
therapist direct the in-hospital activities 
along pre-vocational and vocational lines. 
Literature relating to the job can be 
studied while the patient is still confined 
to his bed. When he is permitted exer- 
cise and is allowed some freedom, the oc- 
cupational therapy workshop may give 
him special projects in line with his voca- 
tional objective. If instruction is avail- 
able, classes related to his future work 
can be arranged and, as the disease or 
disability permits, an increased load can 
be taken on by the patient. 
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In order that the efforts of the counselor 
may come to fruition, care must be taken 
to see that the patient completes his cure 
and eventually his training. All too often 
patients who face a long period of hos- 
pitalization are tempted to leave without 
the permission of the physician. This 
may be due to a variety of reasons. It 
may be that the patient finds little or noth- 
ing to interest him during the dreary 
months. It may be that his family 
is inadequately supported financially. 
Whatever the reason, the vocational coun- 
selor will find himself on the periphery of 
problems that are ordinarily in related 
fields but which, nevertheless, make for 
the success or failure in his work. 

Consider the family welfare problem 
mentioned above. If the local welfare 
situation is such that the family is suffer- 
ing from inadequate income, the voca- 
tional counselor may have to make con- 
tact with other social agencies, public or 
private, that can supplement the income. 
The unmarried person without home ties 
presents a peculiarly difficult problem. 
Where shall he live, who will support him 
while he is in training? If he is one of the 
war wounded, he will be taken care of by 
the government. But if he is one of those 
for whom no compensation is available, 
then what? 

Whatever the welfare agency may be in 
governmental origin—city, county, or 
state—it frequently is economy blinded. 
Too often it fails to realize that sufficient 
funds during the training period will pre- 
vent costly readmissions to hospitals at a 
later date and extended relief and welfare 
rolls in the future. 

The vocational counselor may also be 
faced with a problem of medical or other 
treatment after the patient’s discharge 
from the hospital. Employers, and even 
some training services, dislike having em- 
ployees or students take time off to re- 
Ceive treatment. Clinic hours at hos- 
pitals may not come at hours free from 
work or study. To meet special needs, 
it may be necessary to arrange with hos- 


pital or clinic authorities more suitable 
hours for such service. 

Teachers faced with the realization that 
the patient-client must be taught under 
unusual circumstances sometimes are at a 
loss in making arrangements for reduced 
periods of teaching or rather unusual re- 
quests for types of courses of study. They 
may have the necessary knowledge, yet 
specific applications may be required 
which will need the counselor's probably 
more flexible background. 

In these and other areas the counselor is 
on the borderland of opportunity and 


- danger—opportunity for increased ser- 


vice and danger of trespassing in another 
quite distinct area of activity, of arousing 
professional antagonism. 

Because of the unusual situations that 
arise in his work, because of certain lack 
in sheltered workshop and orthodox train- 
ing facilities available for his clients, 
he must use ingenuity. Opportunities for 
the development of work tolerance and 
specific skills are necessary in a training 
program which will fit the client for compe- 
tition in an open labor market. 


PLACEMENT 


In addition to the diversity of problems 
that are involved in a counseling program, 
the counselor must constantly avoid pit- 
falls in the trail to successful placement 
of the client. He must work with place- 
ment agencies, such as those attached to 
training institutions, the United States 
Employment Service, and private place- 
ment agencies. He must be aware of 
what the client can and cannot do. 
Realization of the many possibilities in 
employment comes with broad knowledge. 
The uninitiated are inclined to think that 
jobs for tuberculous rehabilitants are 
limited to such work as watch repair, 
cabinet making, basket weaving, chair 
caning, or “‘light outdoor work."" May 
that misapprehension be corrected here? 
A job in a well-ventilated office or shop is 
greatly preferred to an ‘“‘outdoor’’ job 


where the client is exposed to all changes 
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in the weather—freezing one month, 
soaking wet, another, sweating, a third. 
In a recent statement the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers listed a variety 
of jobs suited to the handicapped. 

What are the characteristics of a job or 
position? What do the industries, trades, 
and professions need in their employees? 
Where are these employees needed? When 
will they be needed? Are new job markets 
opening? These and other questions must 
be answered by the counselor. And many 
of the answers come only after long and 
intimate research and tiresome leg work. 
What are the resistances to the handi- 
capped? Are the resistances increasing 
or decreasing? Why? Again the answers 
must be found. 

Besides being in close touch with 
placement services, the counselor must be 
aware of the necessity of ‘‘selling’’ his 
clients to employers. It is, however, a 
serious mistake to make an appeal for 
sympathy. Employers are interested in 


~ 


tion programs in various states. 


Mr. Sallak's present work consists of initiating and developing rehabilita- 
These programs involve local and state 


competent, efficient, and loyal employees. 
Clients should be ‘‘sold’’ on those bases— 
not on the grounds that they are objects of 
pity. 

Follow-up of the client will enable the 
counselor to determine the success of the 
placement. The employer must get good 
workers or he will not hire or recommend 
for hire to other employers candidates 
that the counselor may have. The client, 
too, must be satisfied with his job if the 
placement is to be sound. Job satisfac- 
tion and opportunity for development 
should result for the client. 

One final word—periodically, scientific 
counseling runs afoul of ignorance and 
sometimes gets pushed aside temporarily in 
favor of rule-of-thumb methods. When 
real emergency is encountered, scientific 
approach is reinstated to clean up the 
mess. Much time would be saved if 
counselors took the pains to fortify their 
work by good day-by-day public relations 
work. 


XL 


| 


@| tuberculosis associations and Bureaus of Vocational Rehabilitation as well |g 
as other agencies. He also has had experience as counselor and teacher in 


high school and college. 
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Training War Workers 


Board of Education Implements Federal-State Program 


W. E. STIRTON 


Director, Vocational Training for War Production Workers, Detroit Board of Education 


= The beginning of the Detroit pro- 
gram was described in “Typical Com- 
munity Defense Programs,” Occupa- 
tions, Dec., 1940, p. 168. Here is a 
report on the progress of the program 
with details on testing and follow-up 
procedures which will be helpful to 
other communities engaged in a simi- 
lar program. 





a war has produced in Detroit a by- 
product activity of interest to all in 
the field of occupational testing, guidance, 
and follow-up. In July, 1940, the Board of 
Education accepted the responsibility for 
“providing training in those occupations 
essential to the National Defense.’’ This 
program, made possible through federal 
funds appropriated through the United 
States Office of Education and disbursed by 
the respective state boards of control for 
vocational education, provided opportuni- 
ties to train two main groups of indi- 
viduals: (1) those employed in war produc- 
tion industries who needed up-grading for 
new and higher level assignments, and (2) 
those individuals not employed in essential 
occupations or totally unemployed who 
needed training in order to fit into the 
essential war production occupations. 

In the early days of this training program 
in Detroit, there was no numerical shortage 
of the most critical material of all—man- 
power. There was also present a vital 
labor control factor—seniority. Determi- 
nation for individuals of their proper train- 
ing area was not therefore capable of exact 
definition and application. No training 
was given without prior authentication of 
the need for that training in terms of num- 


bers of workers, but which individual 
should receive which specific type of train- 
ing was not individually determined. 

The administrative body of the Detroit 
Public Schools, conscious of the needs of 
vocational guidance in all training activi- 
ties, selected for the administrative staff of 
this war production program persons who 
by their experience and thinking reflected 
awareness of this need. 

Plans were made for a testing, counsel- 
ing, and follow-up service. Since the cost 
of such a service could not be met from 
federal funds and since the community 
was not in a financial position to carry on 
this activity, an appeal was made to the 
State of Michigan through the Defense 
Committee of the State Administrative 
Board. This appeal was successful and 
state funds were allotted to Detroit for the 
purpose. Consequently, there is a staff 
consisting of six staff members and four 
clerks. Office space and equipment have, 
for the most part, been provided by the 
Detroit Board of Education. 


FoLtow-up ImporTANT 


The Follow-up Division makes the fol- 
low-up on trainees leaving the training 
classes. These follow-up men are em- 
ployed on the basis of qualifications of ex- 
tensive industrial experience, plus educa- 
tional background and social perspective. 

Trainees are interviewed ‘‘on the job.” 
“What items in your training are you using 
on your job?’’ ‘‘What should you have 
been taught which we did not include?”’ 
*‘What items were taught which are not 
necessary on your job?”’ 

Answers to this type of question are ob- 
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tained from the trainees, foremen, and 
supervisors. The personnel men are asked 
similar questions regarding the trainees, 
and a summary of the report is presented at 
the instructional supervisors’ meeting. 
Thus the training program is ‘‘sharpened 


up. 

Whenever a trainee is found working on 
a job other than that for which he was 
trained, the matter is called to the atten- 
tion of the plant supervisor. This check- 
up benefits employer and employee, im- 
proves hiring methods, and contributes to 
increased war production. An important 
by-product of the follow-up survey is the 
fact that management is made aware of the 
possibilities of the program. 

The counseling service is, of course, inti- 
mately associated with the findings of the 
follow-up men. Trainees call on us for 
guidance beyond that possible in class con- 
tacts with the shop instructor. Mis- 
assignments to jobs, either by the Employ- 
ment Service or by plant management, are 
brought to the attention of our staff. We 
have encouraged trainees to discuss these 
problems with us, since such discussions 
are helpful in adding an element of sta- 
bility. 

A training agency must be alert to the 
possibilities of over-extending its activity 
into areas which are the responsibility of 
other agencies. However, it can render 
valuable help in problems relative to hiring 
practices, employers’ specifications involv- 
ing physical or racial characteristics, birth 
certificates and proofs of citizenship, alien 
status, and labor relations. It must be 
emphasized that such service can be given 
only by experts whose technical and 
social experiences are tempered with 
common sense and an understanding per- 
spective. 

National recognition has been accorded 
to the various tests devised and employed 
by the United States Employment Service. 
Within the area served by these tests there 
is no need for additional testing service. 
Beyond these areas there is much virgin 
territory. 


Tue Tgest1ING ProGRAM 


Workers employed in war production are 
being upgraded for new assignments. Se- 
niority lists in plants contain hundreds of 
individuals of equal seniority status. New 
processes require new skills which make 
it imperative that new employees in these 
areas be carefully selected and trained. 
Special tests were needed to determine apti- 
tude in armor plate welding, for example, 
or to test illiterates now employed in war 
production. 

Tests are used also in transferring train- 
ees. It is general practice to maintain a 
“probationary period’’ of about three days 
(24 hours) for trainees in any class. With- 
in that period the instructor should dis- 
cover any trainee whom he cannot make 
employable in his particular training area. 
We cannot casually discard any individual 
whom the instructor rejects. But where 
shall he be assigned in a training program? 
Or is he most employable in an unskilled 
occupation requiring no training? 

Our testing program attempts to answer 
such questions practically. If there is no 
agency to give tests where a demonstrated 
need exists, then we serve that need. If 
there are no tests available for specialized 
areas and needs, we devise such tests. If an 
instructor rejects a potential trainee at the 
end of the three-day probationary period, 
we test this mis-assigned individual and 
attempt through vocational guidance to 
obtain maximum utilization of the indi- 
vidual’s potentialities in war production. 

We have made most frequent use of the 
following tests: 


Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental 
Ability, Pressey Senior Classification 
Test, Detroit Mechanical Aptitude, In- 
dustrial Training Classification, by C. H. 
Lawshe and A. C. Montoux, Revised 
Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory, Kuder 
Preference Record, and Detroit Manual 
Ability Task. 


Since no previously prepared test fully 
meets the needs of this program, we have 
devised certain tests tailored exactly to 
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our needs, and standardized within our 
group. One is a manipulative test to 
measure finger dexterity, the other is a 
paper and pencil non-verbal test to measure 
mechanical aptitude. 

Many experts have contributed to the 
success of the program. Consultants from 
the United States Employment Service, 
state and federal educational experts, as 
well as industrialists and local educators, 
have cooperated. 

From the Detroit program which has 
trained more than 160,000 persons since 
July, 1940, the following instances are 
selected as typical of the general pattern 
of activity of the service on behalf of 
trainees: 


Case No. 1 


Mrs. is a woman thirty-seven years 
of age who has been keeping house for the 
past six years. She has completed the fifth 
grade in school, and has had some expe- 
rience in a factory prior to 1936 as a 
polisher. 

She was assigned to instruction on the 
lathe, but after seventy hours of training, 
even though she enjoyed it, she felt that 
she did not have enough mathematical 
ability to complete the course. Her in- 
structor also had some doubt as to her 
ability to do precision work. She was 
dropped from the class and sent to the 
Testing and Counseling Division. 

She was tested and found to be of average 
intelligence and mathematical ability; had 
good work habits and worked accurately. 
It was explained to her that she had at 
least average mathematical ability and 
should have no difficulty in completing the 
course. She was willing to continue in- 
struction on the lathe. 

She was reassigned to lathe instruction 
under a different instructor. She com- 
pleted the course in 250 hours with a rating 
of average. She immediately got a job as 
a lathe operator in a war industry. 

On the back of the follow-up form which 
is used to check the effectiveness of the 
Testing and Counseling Division, she 
wrote: ““Thanks for the encouragement to 
try again after I had once given it up. I 
am doing the work I wanted to do and as 





I go along on different jobs everything I 
have learned sure comes in handy. The 
only difficulty I have is in tool bit grind- 
ing. I want to thank you for the service 
you have given me. Now, after several 
years, I am able to earn a decent living.” 


Case No. 2 


Miss —— is thirty-eight years old, and 
has had no factory experience. She has 
always been engaged in some type of 
domestic work. She completed the 
eleventh grade in a commercial high 
school. 

She was assigned to a riveting class and 
did well on the preliminary instruction but 
later had some difficulty in keeping the 
drill at the correct angle for drilling holes. 
After forty hours of instruction, she 
thought she could probably do better in 
some other course. She was referred to the 
Testing and Counseling Division. 

She was tested and found to have su- 
perior general intelligence, very good 
motor ability and finger dexterity. She 
rated average on several visual perception 
tests. She had a visual defect which was 
only partially corrected and caused some 
eye strain under certain conditions. The 
Testing Division recommended that she 
enroll in a Machine Tool Class. 

She was assigned to a Machine Tool 
Operation Class ona lathe. She completed 
the course in 280 hours, receiving an 
‘above average”’ rating. Five days ion 
she received a job as a lathe operator in a 
Naval Ordnance Plant. 


SUMMARY 


In making a spot check of a group of 
trainees working in a large bomber plant 
who had taken riveting training on the 
Vocational Training for War Production 
Workers’ Program, the following informa- 
tion was revealed: Of 132 individuals who 
had completed our riveting course, only 12, 
or g per cent, of the total failed to make 
good as riveters. The foreman cited by 
way of comparison that of a group of 20 
who had never had previous training in 
riveting 10, or 50 per cent, failed to make 
good as riveters. Although the group that 
was followed up was small, these figures 
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indicate that the training program is serv- 
ing its purpose in selecting those persons 
who have the ability to carry on the job 
that they were trained todo. The trainees 
were rated by the foreman as to quality of 
work and speed or quantity of work pro- 
duced. 

At another plant a follow-up showed 
that 75 of 109 leaders had received their 
first training in the Vocational Train- 
ing for War Production Workers’ Pro- 
gram. 

This service of testing, counseling, and 
follow-up will continue to return divi- 
dends in post-war days. For the future, as 
well as during the emergency, we have 


-_, 


made a contribution to the conservation of 
our greatest asset-—manpower. We have 
emphasized to industry, to labor, and to 
the community, the ability of an educa- 
tional system to render educational ser- 
vices in their broadest sense. We hope we 
have advanced the cause of vocational 
guidance and testing among persons who 
must be more fully informed in order to be 
more fully appreciative. 

The most critical material now and in 
the future is not steel, rubber, or copper— 
it is manpower. The intelligent utiliza- 
tion of manpower must be practiced to 
make democracy function most effectively 
in time of war or peace. 


Before assuming"his present duties Mr. Stirton was assistant principal, ~ 

Cass Technical High School, Detroit, where he had also served as counselor 

and teacher. He is an electrical engineer and has had industrial experi- 
ence in electrical work. 
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The Vozce of the Service Man’ 


As Evoked by a Quiz of High School Alumni 





IRVIN S. GRESS 


Dean of Boys, High School, Altoona, Pa. 


* What Service men are thinking 
about their future vocational adjust- 
ment was reported in our January 
Symposium. Here the “Voice of the 
Service Man” speaks through high 
school alumni who give pointed sug- 
gestions on how the school may best 
prepare future inductees. 





Zz. THOUGHTFUL high school teacher or 
counselor today may well ask himself 
this question: ‘‘Am I doing my best to 
prepare my boys for the privilege they will 
soon enjoy in defending our country?”’ 

Our high school was determined that 
boys soon to be inducted should have the 
best possible preparation for the tasks 
ahead of them. As a guide in preparing a 
suitable program, it was decided to ask 
advice from former students now in the 
Armed Forces. A questionnaire with an 
accompanying letter was sent to 120, 
selected by taking every seventh name from 
an alphabetical list of more than 800 
former students in various branches of the 
Service. Seventy-two replies were re- 
ceived and 50 were selected for use in the 
study. These were chosen because of the 
seriousness with which they replied rather 
than because of the nature of the answers. 
Many men sent letters amplifying their 
answers. 

The following five questions were asked: 


1. What additional health and physical 
education work in high school 
would have been beneficial to you? 


2. What trade information would be of 
value to the man entering military 
service? 

3. What mathematics, science, and 
English would have helped you? 

4- What social or other activities 
would have helped you? 

5- From your personal experience, 
what would you suggest that we do 
to help these boys before induction? 

According to branch of Service the re- 

spondents were classified as follows: 22, 
Army; 14, Air Corps; 11, Navy; 2, 
Marines; 1, Coast Guard. In rank they 
ranged from Lieutenant Colonel, 2, to Pri- 
vate, 16; and from Ensign, 2, to Appren- 
tice Seaman, 3. 


1. HEALTH AND Paysicat EpucaTIon 


Every man stressed the importance of a 
strong physical education and health 
program and the need for strong, healthy 
bodies. Forty-seven stated that the pro- 
gram should be more vigorous and toughen- 
ing while only three thought that the 
present program was ample to prepare boys 
for the Service. 

Those suggesting that more emphasis 
should be placed on sex education and per- 
sonal hygiene were very insistent in their 
demands. They claimed that although 
the Army did much in this field often the 
Army's sex education program came too 
late and sometimes as too much of a shock 
to some of the younger boys. 





* Continuing the Symposium begun in the January 
issue. We welcome other contributions reflecting the 
views of men in the Service. 
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ANALYsIs oF Reptigs—HEALTH 


Per Cent 
A. Method of toughening process 
More frequent classes and longer duration 21 42 
More emphasis on building strong bodies 10 20 
Construction of an obstacle course 7 14 
More running and cross-country 7 14 
Hikes 3 6 
Self defense courses 2 4 
B. Health Education 
Sex Education 10 20 
Personal hygiene 7 14 
Cleanliness 4 8 
Care of feet 4 8 
C. Military Drill 
R. O. T. C. Course II 22 
Marching 6 12 
D. Miscellaneous 
More training in team work 10 20 
Learning to give and take commands 10 20 
More first aid 9 18 
More training for leadership 7 14 
More training for coordination of body 7 14 


SUGGESTIONS OFFERED 


More leadership training should be 
given through gym classes. Every boy and 
not only squad leaders should have the 
experience of giving and receiving com- 
mands. 

As much physical education work as pos- 
sible should be given out-of-doors, such as 
running, cross-country, and marching. 
(The out-of-doors phrase was repeatedly 
emphasized.) 

First Aid Courses should be made more 
practical for the soldier. 

Students in physical education should 
work occasionally in old clothes rather 
than in gym suits. 


Stress the importance of hobbies and in- 
dividual abilities for recreational and free 
time training. 

Most of the food which boys eat at 
home is too rich. Accustom them to 
more substantial foods. 

Too much time is wasted in taking roll 
call, etc. Utilize the entire class period. 
(This was repeatedly emphasized.) 

Physical education teachers should at 
some time visit an induction, a reception, 
and a replacement center. 


2. TRADE INFORMATION 


The answers seemed colored by the 
branch in which a man was serving. Most 


TraDeE INFORMATION 


Per Cent 
Motor mechanics 14 28 
Radio 13 26 
Electricity 12 24 
Typists 7 14 
Clerical 7 14 
Machine shop 7 14 
Engines 6 12 
Aero-dynamics 6 12 


Per Cent 

Airplane engines 5 10 
Carpenter- 

woodwork 4 8 
Drafting 4 8 
Sheet metal 3 6 
Welders 3 6 
Cooks 2 4 
Plumbing I 2 
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significant was the fact that 32 men, 64 per 
cent, felt that knowledge in some specific 
trade was very important and that 28 men, 
56 per cent, believed that all boys should 
have a general trade knowledge, such as 
the proper handling of common tools and 
making simple repairs. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Impress need for orderliness and cleanli- 
ness about the shop. 

See that a job is finished after it has been 
started. Emphasize that the Army does 
not permit “‘half-way’’ work. 

All boys should be given a general 
knowledge of mechanics. 

More work should be given in field of 
communication—tadio, telephone, etc. 

As many boys as possible should be 
taught the Morse Code. 

A gunsmith's course should be offered, 
covering repairs and care of guns and other 
ordnance. 

More emphasis should be placed on 
reading blue-prints, aerial photographs, 
etc. 


3. Matuematics, Sctgencz, AND ENGLISH 


Forty-nine, 98 per cent, stated that a 
future soldier could not have too much 
mathematics and science and urged that 
these become “‘must’’ courses. Thirty- 
one, 62 per cent, reported that they had 
had sufficient English to satisfy their 
needs. In mathematics 30 per cent recom- 
mended training in geometry, 22 per cent 
in trigonometry, and 18 per cent in practi- 
cal mathematics and arithmetic. The 
Service men repeatedly stressed the im- 
portance of ability to calculate angles and 
to use speed in ordinary calculations. 


In science, 32 per cent recommended 
courses in physics; 14 per cent, courses in 
chemistry; and 14 per cent, physical geog- 
raphy. Four per cent favored high school 
courses in aeronautics. 

Among the suggestions were more train- 
ing in reading and interpreting scientific 
charts and maps; more emphasis on study 
of air currents, weather conditions; more 
emphasis on the relationship of chemistry 
to chemical warfare and the identification 
of poison gas. The men advised also that 
more information should be given on 
harmful snakes and insects and first aid 
treatment for such “‘pests."’ 

In English the greatest need reported 
was training in composition, the ability to 
write clear reports, etc. Twenty per cent 
stressed the necessity of being able to ex- 
press themselves clearly; 16 per cent sug- 
gested training in military and personal 
letter writing. The need for self-confidence 
in giving commands or participating in 
group activities was repeatedly mentioned 
in the general suggestions on English 
courses. Half the men recommended 
training in military correspondence, cour- 
tesies, and etiquette. 


4. Soctat Activitizs 
All the men stressed the importance of 
learning to live with others in the “‘give 
and take"’ of Army life. Many pointed out 
that the Service man who had some special 
ability or hobby in entertaining others was 
always popular. 
Among the comments were the follow- 
ing: 
The USO and other groups give 
dances. A fellow who can't dance and 
who is too shy to ‘“‘cut-in’’ feels lost 


Socrat AcTIVITIES 


Per Cent 
Ability to mix with people 36 72 
Ability to dance 17 34 
Ability to take part in : 
some sport 12 24 
Proper etiquette toward 
superiors 8 16 


Per Cent 

Ability to make friends 6 12 
Self discipline 6 12 
Ability to participate in 

group activities 6 12 
Song services 4 8 
Dramatics 3 6 
Hobbies 3 6 
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and lonely. Have school dances at 
which the boys go “‘stag”’ so they will 
be used to cuttingin.... I would have 
had a happier time my first year in the 
Army if I had been able todance. There 
you meet decent girls and that helps 
keep up a soldier’s morale. 

I thoroughly recommend activities 
which involve close cooperation with 
other people and which teach disci- 
pline and the ability to give and take 
orders intelligently. The Boy Scouts 
give the best example of this kind of 
training. It’s definitely not *‘kid stuff"’ 
and no boy of draft age should feel it 
childish to belong. 

Have more singing. Men should sing 


5- Orner SuGcEsTIoNns 


In answer to question 5, on preparation 
for the inductees, 50 per cent asked that the 
school ‘“‘prepare their state of mind.” 
One Private wrote, ‘“Tell them not to go in 
with a negative attitude because it will 
make it all the harder for them.’ Forty- 
eight per cent stressed training in self-re- 
liance and readiness to assume responsi- 
bility. ‘‘Emphasize self-discipline and 
teach them to finish a job,” urged others. 

A Sergeant wrote: ‘First of all they 
must be taught what they are to fight for 
and what entering the Service at this time 
means to them and future generations. 
They must enter the Service with one 
thought in mind—to win this war. Pic- 





more in the barracks, by the fireside, or ture to them what it would mean to this U. 
in the shower. It raises morale 100 per country if we lost this war, and send the kn 
cent and helps a guy forget. It even boys off with a will to win. That is your tin 
helps recruits to keep in step. job.”” mi 
SD) \ Gi 

- ; ' 1 lis 

|| Im addition to serving as Dean of Boys, Mr. Gress is Chairman, Dis- ele 
trict Guidance Committee which plans and supervises programs in all the ol 

city schools. He has also organized a county-wide group of classroom ie 
teachers interested in guidance, conducting with them conferences, clinics, on 

and panel discussions. of 

‘ All boys who become 18 years of age before September, 1943, and thereby , rs 

| come under Selective Service have been assigned to a selected group of 45 

! teachers for individual conferences, not more than 10 boys toa teacher. The Lie 








Dean has at least one conference with each boy. The teachers are given in- ] re 
service training and are cooperating splendidly. Throughout the term each | 
i 














boy receives a series of letters giving pre-induction information. Ne 

\ f a%4 

| are 

I Need Vocational Guidance a 

This corporal in a southern camp speaks for which appeared in the January, 1943, issue me 
many in the Service. An answer to Corporal of Occupations, I'm sending you my voca- col 
will be found on page 545. This is but one tional problem. , = «pe 
answer; others might be formulated. Would  1'm 23 years of age and have completed | do 
that the Army High Command might initiate three years of high school. I took a gen- Ac 
procedures for dealing with the problems of the eral course and had plans of going to col- cot 
Corporal and other bewildered young men while \ege to study forestry, but due to financial Sig 
they are still in the Army. difficulties at home I had to leave school to 
Dear Sir: wae. ; - 
: — ; I worked in a grocery for five and a half ust 

In regards to your editorial concerning years’ Then came the draft. the 
vocational guidance in the Armed Forces ~ (Please turn to page 584) spe 
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SPARS: Women’s Reserve of the U. S. Coast 
Guard Reserve’ 


@ The WAACS and WAVES have 
already been reported in this journal 
{Sept., 1942, p. 105; Oct., 156, 247}. 
Here we present the newest feminine 
contingent, the SPARS, with authori- 
tative information on requirements, 
pay, and directions for making ap- 
plication. 





BILL was signed November 22, 1942, 
F aeethoe the Women’s Reserve of the 
U. S. Coast Guard Reserve, popularly 
known as the SPARS. This is the first 
time women have served either in com- 
missioned or enlisted status in the Coast 
Guard. The number of officers and en- 
listed SPARS is not fixed at the present 
time. Service will be confined to duty 
with the U. S. Coast Guard within the 
limits of Continental United States. The 
term of enlistment is for the duration 
of the war and not more than 6 months 
thereafter. 

W-9 (Officers).—Officer candidates en- 
list as apprentice seamen, and receive 
their preliminary training at the Re- 
serve Midshipmen’s Training School at 
Northampton, Mass. 

After 1 month’s indoctrination, some 
are appointed reserve midshipmen, while 
others are appointed probationary off- 
cers. Those appointed reserve midship- 
men take a 3 months’ communications 
course, while those who were appointed 
probationary officers continue their in- 
doctrination course at the Coast Guard 
Academy, New London, Conn. When 
commissioned, the officers will be as- 
signed to active duty ashore. 

W-1o (Enlisted).—Enlisted women 
take a 6 weeks’ indoctrination course, 
usually referred to as ‘boot training,’’ at 
the conclusion of which many will enter 
special training schools. Iowa State 


Teachers College at Cedar Falls and 
Georgia State Teachers College for Women 
at Milledgeville are general ‘‘boot 
training’’ schools. During the prelimi- 
Mary training period in one of these 
schools, aptitude tests are given to de- 
termine skills for which the enlisted 
SPAR is best adapted. On the basis of 
these tests, many will be sent on to the 
appropriate special training school to 
qualify for a specialist rating as a petty 
officer. Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College offers special training 
for yeomen (secretaries); University of 
Wisconsin for radiomen; Indiana Uni- 
versity for storekeepers. 

Training is given for: Aviation machin- 
ist’s Mate, aviation mechanic, aviation 
metalsmith, baker, card punch operator, 
chaplain’s assistant, chauffeur, cook's and 
commissary steward, draftsman, electri- 
cian’s mate, file clerk, financial assistant, 
freight clerk, gunner’s mate, International 
Business Machine operator, land line super- 
visor, legal assistant, librarian, line assis- 
tant, link training operator, mail room 
clerk, mess attendant, messenger, office 
clerk, parachute rigger, pharmacist’s mate, 
photographer, public relations yeoman, 
radio technician, receptionist, tabulator, 
telegraph operator, telephone operator, 
teletype operator, tower watcher, wait- 
ress, welfare yeoman, and yeoman. 


How To Apply 


Write to or call in person at the Office 
of Naval Officer Procurement nearest 
you for a SPARS application blank. In- 
clude in your letter the following infor- 


1 Reproduced through the courtesy of Education 
for Victory and the author, Franklin R. Zeran, as a 
supplement to Vocational Guidance for Victory. 


(Please turn to page 541) 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE SPARS 
| Enlisted (W-10) | Officers (W-9) 
i wens Not less than 20 and under 36.......... Not less than 20 and 
under 50. 

Citizenship | Native-born American. If not native-born, applicant or her parents 

| must have naturalization papers. 

Dependents | No children under 18 years of age. 

Education | Graduate of high school or business | Must have a_ college 
school. If not a graduate, applicant degree or have passed 
must have had the equivalent in busi- 2 years of college work 

| mess courses and experience. However, and had at | oe 2 
= for the fields of bakers, years of acceptable 
chauffeurs, cooks, file clerks, informa- business or profes- 
tion girls, mail-room clerks, messen- sional experience. 
gers, office clerks, parachute riggers, 
stewards, telephone operators, and 
waitresses are required to have a mini- 
mum of 2 years of high school 

Marriage _ | Married women may enlist provided their husbands are not in the 
Coast Guard. Unmarried women must agree not to marry until 
after they have finished their period of indoctrination, approxi- 
mately 6 weeks. After indoctrination, they may marry a civilian 

| of service man who is not in the Coast Guard. 

Character. . | Applicant must furnish three character 
references. 

Experience A record of occupation since leaving school must be submitted. 


Physical exami- 


nation... 


Applicant must pass a Navy examination; 


be not less than 5 feet in height and 
weigh not less than 95 pounds. Eyes— 
Not less than 6/20 in worst eye, with 
binocular vision (both eyes) not less 
than 12/20, correctable with glasses to 





Requirements are same 


as for enlisted SPARS 
with these exceptions: 
Eyes—minimum vi- 
sion in each eye 12/20 
corrected to 20/20. 
Teeth—minimum of 








| 20/20. Distinguish whispered words 

at 15 feet. Natural teeth in sound 18 sound teeth, with 

| condition, or have satisfactory re-| at least 2 molars and 4 

placements. | front teeth opposing. 
Pay AND ALLOWANCES 
W-10 W-9 
Grade, pay, allowances, and benefits : | Grade, pay, allowance, and bene- 
| fits: 
Apprentice seaman............ $50 Dcatensetaneees4 $216.00 
Seaman, second-class....... - 54 Lieutenant (j. g- * 2.47 .67 
Seaman, first-class......... 66 CE cuiebe neues oe 6s 296.00 
Petty officer, third-class....... 78 Lieutenant commander....... 361.00 
Petty officer, second-class. . 96 Medical and dental care and 
Petty officer, first-class......... 114 | hospitalization. 
Chief petty officer, acting appoint- Uniform allowance of $250. 
A ee ee eae 126 


Free quarters, subsistence, medical 
and dental care, hospitalization. 
Uniform allowance of $200. 
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Main AND Branca Orrices or Nava Orricer PRocuREMENT 


Location 


is oss dhe kkk Rew 
hike is ovine ki daa 
en 
re 
Jocmooaviite, Fis.............. 
SE eee 
a piccdieeeee ses vec 
Epeoenemd., Cee... .. 2. .<055 
Des Moines, Iowa............ 
SS. ne > 
Indianapolis, Ind............. 
TT Tee 
Minneapolis, Minn......... 
ee ae 
Los Angeles, Calif... 


Miami, Fla..... Eye 
New Orleans, La......... 
Birmingham, Ala............. 
eee 
Houston, Tex.. 
Nashville, Tenn.. apse 
Oklahoma ‘< be —_Rapabapeesiae 
New York, N. Y.. Pod 
Buffalo, N. Y........ 
Philadelphia, Pa... 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 
ee 
i i ne wm cia 
San Francisco, Calif...... é 
Seattle, Wash...... anes 
Portland, Oreg....... = 
| ae 
Baltimore, Md............... 


(Continued from page 539) 
Age and date of birth; 


mation: 
tion; marital status; 
how many and their ages; 
your husband's occupation. 


. Board of Trade Bldg., 
.Old P. O. Bids. 


if any children, 
and if married, 
Should this 


Address 


150 Causeway St. 
Healy Bldg. 
The Center, Marion Sq. 
University of South Carolina 
rs Lynch Bldg. 
orth Carolina State College 
141 W. Jackson 
6th floor, Marshall Bldg. 
2d floor 


gth floor, Book Bldg., 1249 Washington Blvd. 


.429 North Pennsylvania St. 
.202 Finance Bldg., 
..109 South 7th St., 
...210 North 13th St., 
. .850 Lilac Terr., U. S. Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 


1009 Baltimore Ave. 
4th floor 
6th floor 


Armor 
Langford Bldg., Room gos 
Louisiana Bldg., 217 Camp St. 


601-609 Jackson Bldg. 
.1530 Allen Bldg. 
....824 Niels Esperson Bldg. 

.. Third National Bank Bldg. 


Post Office Bldg. 


...33 Pine St. 
.. Liberty Bank Bldg. 


17th Floor, Widener Bldg 


. Keystone Hotel Bldg. 
..2nd Floor, Chevrolet Parts Bldg. 


425 Federal Bldg. 


.703 Market St. 
..117 Marion St. 


1233 American Bank Bldg. 


.1320 G St. NW. 
.Richmond Market Armory 


view, aptitude test, and Navy physical 
examination. 

As soon as you decide to write for an 
application blank, it will be well to ob- 
Evidence of citizenship; transcript 


educa- 





information indicate the possibility of tain: 


your qualifying, you will receive an of- 
ficial application and other necessary 
papers. When these are filled out and 
returned, selection boards will ask those 
who seem qualified to appear for an inter- 


of your educational record; record of oc- 
cupation since leaving school; and three 
letters of recommendation from citizens 
prominent in your community, who can 
certify as to your character and ability. 











Recent Notes on Child Labor 


Reported by Helen E. Samuel, Legislative Chairman, N.V.G.A. 


@In March, 1942, we published 
“Child Labor and the War Emer- 
gency,” p. 413. The Children’s Bu- 
reau figures reported here show the 
tremendous gain in employment of 
youth in recent months. This trend is 
of special interest to counselors and all 
concerned with the effective utiliza- 
tion of manpower. 





HE FOLLOWING statement obtained 

from the Children’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, is of such vital impor- 
tance to counselors that it is quoted exactly 
as released by the Bureau. Because youth 
are leaving school for war work in over- 
whelming numbers, the need for vocational 
guidance in school and out of school be- 
comes greater than it ever has been in the 
past. 


CuILDREN’s Bureau Gives Ficures 


How many boys and girls between 14 and 18 are 
at work? 


No enumeration of workers between 14 
and 18 years of age has been made since 
early in 1940 when the Census showed in 
round numbers 872,000 boys and girls of 
this age group employed—2o9,000 of 14 
and 15, and 663,000 of 16 and 17 years. 
Our only information for this year is from 
rough estimates based on such information 
on sample trends as is available. These 
estimates indicate that in July, 1942, when 
many students were doing vacation work, 
there were probably more than three mil- 
lion boys and girls between 14 and 18 
years of age employed. In October, after 
the opening of school, the number had 
dropped, but there were still probably 
about two million at work. Of these, 
more than a fourth, as nearly as can be 


estimated, were in the younger age group, 
that is, 14 or 15 years of age. 


How fast are these numbers of young workers 
increasing? 


Reports of employment certificates, is- 
sued in most states for children going to 
work, give some clues. 

In 1941, more than 500,000 children and 
young persons between 14 and 18 years of 
age, and in the first six months of 1942 
more than 300,000, received certificates for 
their first full-time or part-time jobs. 
About 15 per cent were 14 or 15 years of 
age. 

The number of young persons of these 
ages who obtained certificates for their 
first full-time or part-time jobs in 1941 was 
more than double the number in 1940. The 
increase for the 16- and 17-year-olds was 
132 per cent, for those of 14 and 15 years, 
77 per cent. The number in the entire 
group obtaining certificates in the first six 
months of 1942, was 65 per cent greater 
than in the corresponding period of 1941. 

These numbers have been continuing to 
mount during the last half of 1942. Certifi- 
cate reports for September, 1942, not yet 
complete, show a rise in full-time and part- 
time employment of both the younger and 
the older age groups—nearly 100 per cent 
increase over the number going to work in 
September, 1941. Though the number of 
16- and 17-year-old minors obtaining 
certificates in September, 1942, was much 
larger than the number of the 14- and 15- 
year-olds, the percentage of increase was 
considerably greater for the younger than 
for the older group—146 per cent as com- 
pared with 88 per cent. 

These figures by no means show fully 
the extent to which children and young 
persons between 14 and 18 years of age are 
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NOTES ON CHILD LABOR 543 


currently going to work. They do not in- 
clude many young persons who work il- 
legally without certificates or who enter 
occupations in which the law does not 
require that young workers be certificated. 
Omitted also, of course, are the increasing 
numbers of minors who go into illegal 
employment. 

The Children’s Bureau of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor is also releasing a series 
of pamphlets called Which Jobs for Young 
Workers. To date the following have been 
completed : 


Employment of Young Workers 
in War Industries 


No.2 Advisory Standards for Ship- 
building 

No. 3 Advisory Standards for Lead and 
Lead Using Industries 

No. 4 Advisory Standards for Employ- 


ment Involving Exposure to 
Carbon Disulfide. 


Later pamphlets will be reported in 
Occupations as they are released. 

The purpose of the pamphlets is ex- 
plained in No. 1 of the series. Because of 
the tremendous value these pamphlets 
should prove to counselors and employers, 
No. 1 is reproduced as follows: 


EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG WoRKERS 
“wherever possible and reasonable’ 


In one of his radio talks President 
Roosevelt said, ‘‘We are learning to ration 
materials; and we must now learn to 
ration manpower. The major objectives 
of a sound manpower policy are: . . . to use 
older men, and handicapped people, and 
more women, and even grown boys and girls, 
wherever possible and reasonable, to replace 
men of military age and fitness;...'" The 
phrase ‘‘wherever possible and reasonable”’ 
demands that these grown boys and girls 
be used to the best possible advantage 
from all points of view. To protect them 
from injury and to direct their employ- 
ment so far as possible into places where 
their skills may be developed and fully 


utilized is an objective of vital importance 

to the Nation. 

This leaflet introduces a series issued by 
the Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor with the aim of 
assisting employers in attaining this objec- 
tive in their use of young workers—an ob- 
jective important both for efficient produc- 
tion and for preservation of future man- 
power. Separate leaflets deal with the ac- 
cident and health hazards of various kinds 
of work in industries in which young per- 
sons are likely to be employed in wartime. 
They suggest the types of work suitable 
for 16- and 17-year-old boys and girls and 
point out the types of work that are par- 
ticularly hazardous and therefore unsuit- 
able for young persons of this age. 

Protection of young workers by pro- 
hibiting their employment in especially 
hazardous occupations is not new. It has 
been an accepted function under most State 
child-labor laws, which either specify 
occupations that are prohibited for minors 
under 16 or under 18 years of age or provide 
for such prohibition through administra- 
tive rulings. This method of protecting 
minors is also provided by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, which gives to the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau power to find and 
declare occupations particularly hazardous 
for minors of 16 and 17 years. Such a 
declaration has the effect of establishing a 
minimum age of 18 years for employment 
under the act, whereas the basic minimum 
age under it is 16 years. Occupations de- 
clared particularly hazardous by the Chil- 
dren's Bureau up to this time are: 

(1) All occupations in_ explosives 

plants; 

(2) Motor-vehicle drivers and helpers; 

(3) All occupations in coal mining 
with the exception of specified 
surface occupations; 

(4) All occupations in logging and 
saw-milling with certain specified 
exceptions; 

(5) Operation of woodworking ma- 
chines and certain types of off- 
bearing; 
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(6) Occupations involving exposure to 
radioactive substances. 


With the greatly increasing employment 
in many industries of boys and girls of 16 
and 17 years of age, there is need for addi- 
tional guides to the effective use of young 
workers in ways that will safeguard their 
health and welfare. Existing federal and 
state child-labor legislation provides much 
of the guidance needed but for many indus- 
tries does not answer the question which 
jobs should be given to workers as young 
as 16 or 17 years. In order to meet this 
immediate need for new standards relating 
to hazards of occupations and to do it 
through a quick and flexible medium, the 
Children’s Bureau is developing, for is- 
suance in this leaflet series, advisory 
standards rather than proceeding only with 
the issuance of mandatory legal orders 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. As 
advisory standards they are not confined to 
interstate industries but are general in their 
application. 

These advisory standards should be re- 
garded as an emergency measure intended 
for the protection of the nation’s young 
workers in this war period. They are 
based solely on the degree of hazard of the 
occupations covered and have been pre- 
pared with the advice of employers, em- 
ployees, and organizations interested in 
safety. Their use should assist in lower- 
ing the high accident rates to new em- 
ployees. Voluntary observance of these 
recommendations is urged upon employ- 
ment managers and others making place- 
ments, safety engineers analyzing the 
hazards of jobs, and those planning voca- 
tional training programs. Observance of 
the standards will make possible the 
utilization of young workers needed in the 
war effort under conditions which safe- 
guard their health and welfare. 

The Children’s Bureau offers its assis- 
tance to any establishment now employing 
or intending to employ young workers, in 
developing plans for placing them in the 
safer types of jobs. Address inquiries to 


the Children’s Bureau,' United States De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Tips For CouNsELORS 


For counselors who wish first-hand in- 
formation concerning the branches of the 
Service now open to women, copies of the 
following bills are important: 


H.R. 6293—Public Law No. 554—The 
Establishment of a Womens Army 
Auxiliary Corps 

H.R. 6807—Public Law No. 689—The 
Establishment of the Womens Auxil- 
iary Reserve in the Navy 

H.R. 7629—Public Law No. 773—The 
Establishment of the Womens Re- 
serve of the Coast Guard 


During the last session of Congress there 
passed also: H.J. Res 324—Public Law 
No. 651—Works Projects Administration 
Appropriations Bill which allotted funds 
not to exceed six million dollars for nur- 
sery schools. 

H.R. 7181—Public Law 647—Appro- 
priations for Dept. of Labor, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and related activities. This 
bill carries a grant of $9,500,000 for loans 
to students and to provide for a gradual 
demobilization of the CCC. 

The Legislative Committee had intended 
to prepare a Handbook for Counselors until it 
was learned that a similar bulletin was 
being prepared jointly by the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Division of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Department of Labor. 
This bulletin, The Worker, His Job, and His 
Government, An Introduction to Federal Labor 
Laws (Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
220, Defense Training Series No. 1), is now 
off the press and may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


1 The material reproduced here was secured through 
the courtesy of Gertrude Schermerhorn, Specialist, 
Children’s Bureau, and a member of NVGA Legisla- 
tive Committee. 
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Edztorial Comment + + 





Replying to One Service Man 
{See page 538} 


Dear Corporat ——: 

I wish it were possible for some one at a 
distance to help you make the vocational 
plan which in your 23 years you have been 
unable to make. Unfortunately vocational 
guidance by correspondence is not feasi- 
ble. 

What you need is the service of a 
thoroughly trained vocational counselor 
who can talk with you face to face and 
stand by your side while you take certain 
steps of the planning process. The task of 
choosing from the 20,000 occupations, one 
in which you would like to specialize, re- 
quires a considerable amount of observa- 
tion of workers at their work, reading 
about various fields, trying one’s self out in 
several occupational tasks—at the same 
time constantly appraising one’s self with 
reference to the demands of each occupa- 
tion considered. 

Then come the planning of one’s general 
education and special training, the waging 
of a campaign for a job, and advancing in 
the field once you are init. It’s a long and 
intricate process, in which one naturally 
wishes help. 

I understand that the Army is attaching 
to some units ‘“‘educational advisers’’ 
whose duty it is to confer with enlisted 
men regarding their post-war vocational 
plans. If such an officer does not exist in 
your outfit, perhaps one will be attached in 
the future. You might find a former voca- 
tional counselor doing personnel classi- 
fication in your outfit. Ifso, he could help 
you. 


Meanwhile you can take some steps by 
yourself. See if you can find in a neighbor- 
ing library one of these books: Neuberg, 
M. J., Principles and Methods of Vocational 
Choice (Prentice Hall); Kitson, H. D., 
How To Find the Right Vocation (Harper). 
The following books contain brief descrip- 
tions of the work in a number of occupa- 
tions which you might like to consider: 
Rosengarten, W., Choosing Your Life Work 
(McGraw-Hill); Williamson, E. G., Stw- 
dents and Occupations (Holt). 

There is another step which I feel safe in 
recommending even at this distance. You 
say you completed only three years of high 
school work. A high school diploma 
would always be an advantage. Did you 
know that you can work toward one while 
you are in the Army? Get in touch with 
the United States Armed Forces Institute, 
whose program is described in this issue. 
Ask their help in planning a sequence that 
will lead to a high school diploma. Per- 
haps they can also help you in formulating 
and achieving a long-range vocational ob- 
jective. 

Even though we have not been able to 
give exactly the service you need, we appre- 
ciate your interest in our periodical which, 
by the way, is not directed to the “‘ulti- 
mate consumer”’ of vocational guidance but 
to practicing vocational counselors. I 
hope that before the war is over the 
government will make provisions for help- 
ing millions of service men like yourself 
solve the problem of their future vocation. 


—Tue Epiror 
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Assoczation Activities 1+ 1 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 





N.V.G.A. Conference in New York Area 


URSUANT TO plans laid by the Trustees 
PX the January meeting (February 
OccupaTIons, p. 491), which considered 
counseling problems engendered by the 
war and which drew up agenda for further 
discussions, a regional conference was held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, February 12. 

‘Four and one-half million workers 
were trained for war industries last year 
but three or four times that number will be 
needed this year if production schedules are 
to be met for 1943,'" declared Collis Stock- 
ing of the War Manpower Commission. 
Vividly he presented manpower needs to 
more than 200 counselors from NVGA 
branches in the New York metropolitan 
area. The conference considered the man- 
power problem from these angles: the 
needs of the Army, Navy, WAVES, and 
the War Manpower Commission; the re- 
sponse of labor and industry to these 
needs; and the contribution of the schools 
and colleges to pre-induction training. 

The great army of workers to be called 
up in 1943, continued Dr. Stocking, in- 
cluding the Armed Forces, will give a total 
of 65 million employed, the largest in our 
history. These workers will need training 
or retraining. Vocational counselors can 
help prevent maladjustment on the job, 
which leads to high turnover, one of the 
great manpower problems. ‘Tie up train- 
ing with basic war needs,"’ he urged. Too 
often workers have been trained for skills 
not needed in the community, simply be- 
cause training facilities were available. 

The nation’s labor supply has been 


broken down by the War Manpower Com- 


mission as follows: 


32 areas—production commitments ex- 
ceed the possibilities of the communi- 
ties. Housing, transportation, school, 
and hospital facilities inadequate. 

102 afeas—no more government con- 
tracts will be let here if they can 
possibly be filled elsewhere. 

§2 areas—will soon be critical. 

75 areas—surplus labor supply (New 
York City in this category ). 


Specific manpower needs of the Army 
were discussed by Col. Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick. Referring to the call for a total of 
11 million men for the Armed Forces, Col. 
Fitzpatrick pointed out that 80,000 a 
month are lost from the 38-year-old 
group, and 100,000 a month are added from 
the 18-year-olds, bringing the new Army 
closer to the schools. This gives the 
schools a unique opportunity for pre- 
induction counseling. But this counseling 
must Meet an immediate situation; it can- 
not take the long view. Time is of the 
essence. 

Col. Fitzpatrick asked counselors to 
urge the boys to attend school until the 
“moment of induction.’ Summer sessions 
should be arranged to make graduation 
possible for some of the boys. Counselors 
should inform boys of the opportunities 
for continuing their education while in the 
Armed Forces. They should also be thor- 
oughly familiar with the 44 essential 
occupations which are of value in the 
Armed Forces and in war industries. 
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Lieut. Comm. Earl J. McGrath in pre- 
senting the Navy’s manpower needs said 
that Navy officer personnel was now 
greater than the total of officers and en- 
listed men at the time of Pearl Harbor. 
The Navy asks high schools and colleges 
to improve and enrich the present curricu- 
Jum rather than to reorganize drastically 
the school program. Sound instruction in 
science, the fundamentals of mathematics 
—arithmetic, algebra, and geometry—is 
needed, together with training in basic 
skills in English. In achieving physical 
fitness it is not necessary to invest in new, 
expensive equipment. Consistent stiff ex- 
ercise is what the Navy wants. In short, 
the Navy's demands would not greatly 
change the educational status quo. The 
modesty of their requests has disappointed 
some educators who were prepared to make 
sweeping innovations, if necessary. 

Comm. McGrath asked also that coun- 
selors tell the boys about the Navy’s edu- 
cational program. Special educational 
officers are stationed at outlying bases 
where there is sufficient demand for such 
officers. For smaller groups instruction is 
given by correspondence. 

Lieut. (j.g.) Grace Cheney of the 
WAVES reported that at the end of the 
first six months of their organization more 
than 6,000 WAVES were on duty or in 
training. At the new Hunter College 
center every six weeks 6,000 enlisted 
WAVES will receive their basic training 
and then will be sent to other centers to 
specialize. 

The WAVES particularly need women 
who can do office work, typing, and filing; 
photographers, bakers, waitresses, para- 
chute riggers, and persons with mechanical 
skills. The ideal applicant should be 
alert, intelligent, sincere, with a sense of 
business discipline. Lieut. Cheney said 
that girls who wished to join the WAVES 
should write to their nearest Naval Pro- 
curement Officer, giving age, education, 
and business experience, and requesting an 
application blank. Counselors should ad- 
vise girls not to give up their jobs until 


they receive a written order to report for 
active duty. 

The desperate need for nurses was pre- 
sented by Mary Burr, Executive Secretary, 
New York City Nursing Council for War 
Service. Vocational counselors, she said, 
can assure girls that if they enter training 
now they are making a vital contribution 
to the war effort, even though the war 
might be over before they are graduated. 
As student nurses they will be doing essen- 
tial war work because of the shortage of 
nurses in civilian hospitals. Lack of funds 
need not prevent a girl from undertaking 
training because plans are being developed 
to provide financial assistance to students 
who need it. 

Vocational counselors can help in the 
campaign to enlist 60,000 student nurses in 
1943. They can inform the girls and their 
parents of the opportunities in the field. 
The English slogan, *‘War work with a 
future,’ also applies in this country. The 
post-war world will need to be nursed 
back to health; there will be new oppor- 
tunities in public health service. The 
work offers reasonable remuneration. 
Older women can reenter the profession 
successfully after taking brief refresher 
courses. It is primarily woman's work, 
with the top ranking jobs held by women, 
without competition from men. 

Both industry and labor pledge their as- 
sistance in meeting manpower needs. 
Texas Company's Personnel Manager, 
Charles O. Strahley, said that industry 
was liberalizing its hiring policy, accept- 
ing women, older workers, draft rejectees, 
and the handicapped. He predicted that 
the field was unlimited for women in 
industry. 

Mark Starr, Educational Director of 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, pointed out that labor was willing 
to make sacrifices to win the war. It is not 
asking that all peacetime regulations be 
kept but it is unwilling for the war to be 
used as an excuse for wiping out the gains 
of the last few years. 

Mr. Starr said that labor wanted to par- 
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ticipate in a survey of manpower needs. 
He believes that there should be a closer 
tie-up with the United States Employment 
Service and that the rehabilitation pro- 
gram should include industrial workers as 
well as the Service men. So far there have 
been more casualties in industry than in 
the Armed Forces. 

Vocational counselors of the future must 
have a wider knowledge of economics and 
current social trends. Tomorrow's voca- 
tional training must include also the avo- 
cational. In addition to training for jobs, 
workers must be prepared to use their 
leisure time happily and to participate in 
the community activities. 

Pre-induction training was discussed by 
Morris Meister, Consultant, Pre-induction 
Training Headquarters, Service of Supply, 
New York City. Dr. Meister described 
the program prepared for high schools and 
based on an analysis of 610 Army jobs. 
Endorsed by the U. S. Office of Education, 
the program is used nationally. He re- 
ferred to the ruling of the New York City 
Board of Education requiring every boy 
and girl in the last two years of high 
school to take at least one pre-induction 
course a semester. 

“Educating for Manpower Needs’’ was 
presented by Supt. William W. Anken- 
brand of Yonkers. He said that today 
youth is confused by broken homes, the 
conflicting calls from industry and the 
draft, the disruption of vocational plans 
for the future. More than ever before he 
needs wise counseling. In addition to 
sound instruction in the basic disciplines 
the future inductee should be prepared 
for life in camp. He should know the 
fundamental issues of this war and how it 
differs from other wars, the foundations of 
the peace, the organization of the different 
branches of the Service, the contribution 
to the war effort of the farmer, labor, and 
industry, the methods of paying for the 
war. 

Good counseling is needed to insure that 
no manpower is wasted and that youth is 
prepared to serve in a corporate relation- 


ship with the individual competence re- 
quired by modern mechanized warfare. 

Post-war problems, including plans for 
demobilization, retraining, and rehabilita- 
tion of Service men, are now being care- 
fully considered, according to several 
speakers on the program. The War Man- 
power Commission has a special group 
working on these problems and the Navy 
is making special plans, taking into con- 
sideration our own experience after World 
War I and the experience of other countries. 

The Conference program included a 
luncheon with George E. Hutcherson 
serving as master of ceremonies, and a 
social hour in the late afternoon, sponsored 
by the Committee on the Coordination of 
Guidance Services in New York City of 
the Welfare Council Section on Employ- 
ment and Vocational Guidance. 

The first Regional Conference in the 
New York metropolitan area was en- 
thusiastically received by those in atten- 
dance. This year more than ever before, 
counselors need the stimulation of good 
discussion and good fellowship. _ If 
Branches throughout the country arrange 
good regional meetings, the gain to the 
members concerned and to the Association 
would be immeasurable. 

The success of the New York Conference 
was due in large part to Elizabeth Smith, 
Conference Chairman; Robert E. Carey, 
Program Chairman; and the hard work- 
ing committee, consisting of representa- 
tives of the Branches in the Federation— 
New York City, Teachers College, New 
York University, Long Islan:|, Mid-Hud- 
son, Westchester County, Rockland 
County, and New Jersey.—G. W. 


Leona Buchwald Honored 


Friends and colleagues of Leona C. 
Buchwald gave a surprise dinner party in 
her honor, January 26, at the Longfellow 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md. The dinner, 
planned as a personal as well as a profes- 
sional tribute, was in celebration of her 
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twenty years of service in the field of voca- 
tional guidance. 

Miss Buchwald initiated the counseling 
program in the Baltimore City Schools, 
organized the Maryland Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, and has held important 
ofices in the National Association, in- 
cluding the presidency. 

As a souvenir of the occasion, Miss 
Buchwald was presented with a beautiful 
wrist watch and a leather-bound volume 
containing more than 100 testimonial 
letters from persons nationally known in 
the field of vocational guidance. 

Among those present at the dinner were 
Baltimore educators, representatives from 
the YMCA and the YWCA, and the State 
Supervisor of Guidance, R. Floyd Crom- 
well. 





Branch News 





Southern California 


On February 25, on the campus of the 
University of Southern California, there 
was a return engagement of representatives 
of education and industrial management. 
The topic was ‘‘Progress Report on the 
Utilization of Youth Power in the War 
Effort with Recommendations of Planning 
Group Chairmen."’ The panel included 
Alden G. Roach, Pres., Consolidated Steel 
Corp. (Shipbuilding); K. T. Norris, Pres., 
Norris Stamping Mfg. Co. (Ordnance); 
and J. A. Hartley, Pres., Braun Corp. 
Interlocutors were John Sexson, Supt. 
Schools, Pasadena; Arthur Corey, Exec. 
Sec., Calif. Teachers Assoc. of So. Calif.; 
Will C. French, Acting Supt., Long Beach 
City Schools; Edwin Lee, Dean, School of 
Education, Univ. of Calif., L. A.; Aubrey 
A. Douglas, Asst. State Supt. of Public In- 
struction; F. B. Cole, Manager, Business 
Serv. Dept., L. A. Chamber of Commerce; 
Robert Gray, Calif. Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


District of Columbia 


The Executive Committee of the Branch 
entertained Margaret E. Bennett who 
was en route from the Council meeting 
held in New York in January. A spring 
meeting of the Branch is being planned, 
based on the suggestions made by Dr. Ben- 
nett. 


Atlanta 


Royce Brewster was the principal speaker 
at a dinner meeting held February 15. The 
dinner was held at the time of the Voca- 
tional Education Regional Conference, 
which met in Atlanta. 


Maryland 


**Wartime Personnel Problems’’ was the 
topic discussed by the panel at the meeting 
held February 9. R. Floyd Cromwell was 
chairman and the discussants included H. 
W. Annett, Personnel Director, Westing- 
house; Elizabeth A. Mulholland, Chair- 
man, Womanpower Committee; Alexan- 
der Silverman, Baltimore USES; Capt. 
Karl H. Young, Assistant Adviser, Mary- 
land Selective Service Headquarters; Daniel 
Siemon, Personnel Director, Glenn L. 
Martin; Katherine R. Judge, Employment 
Superintendent, Hutzler Brothers; Charles 
W. Sylvester, Representative, War Produc- 
tion Board. 


Greater Boston 


Three projects in neighboring schools 
were briefly presented at the dinner meet- 
ing held February 17: ‘‘A Classification 
Guide for High School Boys,’’ Thomas J. 
Curtin, Everett Public Schools; ‘The 
Guidance Bulletin as an In-Service Tech- 
nique,’’ Frank H. Glazier, Dedham Public 
Schools; ‘‘Planning a Vocational Day 
Program,” Robert E. Swenson, Winchester 
High School. 

Chairman Melvin T. Copeland, of the 
Massachusetts Committee on Post-War 
Readjustments and a professor at the Har- 
vard School of Business Administration, 
was the principal speaker of the evening. 
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He discussed post-war employment pros- 
pects in Massachusetts. 

At a dinner meeting on January 13, the 
subject ‘‘Occupational Adjustment in the 
Post-War Period’’ was considered. The 
discussion revolved around the report 
from Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity of the Commission on Post-War 
Training and Adjustment. J. Wendell Yeo 
of the Boston University School of Educa- 
tion presented excerpts from that report as 
a keynote speech, with the suggestion 
that this organization might well be the 
center for a survey of present resources in 
Greater Boston and with recommendations 
for coping with the problems that will 
come with peace. As Exhibit A, the local 
organization of Stoneham, Mass., in the 
vicinity of Boston, was presented by 
George E. MacNeil of the Home Front 
Committee. Stoneham, with 705 men in 
the Armed Services, has organized under 5 
Trustees elected for 5 years, has raised 
funds, and by means of a Personal Service 
Committee has set up a card record system 
of each man in the Service, aiming to assist 
in his professional readjustment after the 
armistice. The question is whether a large 
community cannot prepare for the future 
with comparable widsom and efficiency. 
President Mary H. Tolman presided. 


Omaha 


Juvenile delinquency was the topic pre- 
sented at the February meeting by F. R. 
Dickson, State Industrial School for Boys, 
Kearney, Nebraska. Informal discussion 
followed Mr. Dickson's talk. 


Capital District, N. Y. 


The mid-winter meeting was held Janu- 
ary 20, at Schenectady. E. O. Hoffman, 
former principal of the Nott Terrace High 
School, spoke on the memorial to Murray 
Gray, which is to be a Guidance Library 
located in the school and available to 
faculty and students. Murray Gray was a 
charter member of the Capital District 
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group and the Branch is considering mak- 
ing an appropriate gift to the memorial. 
George E. Hutcherson, former President of 
NVGA, reported on the New York meet- 
ings of the national officers and trustees. 

The topic for the evening, “‘Education 
for War Time—The Victory Corps,’’ was 
discussed by R. J. Pulling, Principal of 
Pleasant Valley Elementary School; Roy 
Abbey, Principal, Oneida Junior High 
School; and Anne Quigley, Nott Terrace 
High School. Wilford Ketz, Union Col- 
lege, discussed the Corps on the college 
level. This was a very interesting meeting 
and well attended. 


Rochester 


A panel of recent high school graduates 
now in training or in industry was the fea- 
ture scheduled for the March meeting. 
Their experience may guide the schools in 
evaluating and improving their training 
methods. 

‘‘Job Satisfaction in Industry’’ was the 
subject of the panel discussion held in Janu- 
ary. The discussants considered also 
problems arising from mass employment. 
The panel members were: David Adler, 
psychologist, University of Rochester; 
Murray Lewis, Rochester Guidance Cen- 
ter; William J. Johnson, Industrial Rela- 
tions Department, Taylor Instrument Co.; 
Dr. Paul W. Preu, Psychiatrist; Dr. Rufus 
B. Crain, Eastman Kodak; Catherine 
Manning, Department of Public Welfare. 


New York City 


An attractive blue folder has been issued 
by the Branch, including a statement of 
purposes, an announcement of the agencies 
represented in the membership, and the 
type of vocational guidance in which the 
members are engaged. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Following a tea and social hour, a busi- 
ness meeting was held Saturday, February 
6. Plans were discussed for the major 
social activity of the Branch, the Voca- 
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tional Guidance Follies, which will take 
place in the early spring. Esme Shields 
was elected Vice-President. The President 
reported on a communication from Na- 
tional Headquarters office concerning im- 
pending changes in the national constitu- 
tion and a special committee was appointed 
to serve as delegates to the Delegate As- 
sembly acting on this revision. 

Among the guests were Edith Katz, 
President, and Anna M. Jones, Secretary, 
of the New York City Branch, and Ger- 
trude Wolff of the National Headquarters 
Office. 


Westchester, N. Y. 


Three round-table discussions followed 
the buffet supper held January 13 at White 
Plains. Topics and leaders were: Defense 
and Pre-induction Training, Paul Miller; 
Juvenile Delinquency in Westchester 
County, Edith J. Mitchell; Effect of the 
War on School Attitudes of Youth, 
Maurice Childs. In spite of transporta- 
tion difficulties the meeting was well 
attended. 


Western Pennsylvania 


“Counseling Youth in Wartime’’ was 
the general theme of the meeting held 
February 20, and the topic presented by 
Leonard M. Miller, Chief, Occupational 
Information and Guidance, Department 
of Public Instruction. Following Mr. 
Miller’s talk, members chose one of three 
panels: Educational Adjustments, A. M. 
Goldberger, University of Pittsburgh, 
leader; The Job Outlook, Carmen Smith, 
Area Supervisor, WMC, USES; The Armed 
Services, Mary Stewart, Edgewood H. S., 
and representatives from different branches 
of the Service. After the panel discussions 
the groups reassembled for a digest of the 
panels by P. W. Hutson, University of 
Pittsburgh; Evan W. Ingram, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools; and George Culberson, A. 
Leo Weil School. 





Who’s Who and Where 





VERNON S. STEVENS, vocational coun- 
selor at Western Technical-Commercial 
School, Toronto, Ontario, and a trustee of 
NVGA, has been appointed Educational 
Officer with the rank of Pilot Officer, 
Temporary Flying Officer, Royal Canadian 
Air Force. 


Mertz S. Kuper has received a Lieuten- 
ant’s commission, USNR, and is doing 
officer procurement work. Formerly he 
was Registrar, Western Washington Col- 
lege, Bellingham, Wash. 


Epcar M. Srover, formerly Director, 
New York YMCA Schools, is now a Lieu- 
tenant, USNR, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Washington, D. C. 


Lester ReckTENWALD has been ap- 
pointed counselor at Mepham High School, 
Bellmore, Long Island. 


Donatp E. Super, who was a First 
Lieutenant, A.A.F.C.C., has been pro- 
moted to the rank of Captain. 


A. J. Mrrrano, formerly Director, 
Psychological Test Bureau, Rochester, 
N. Y., is now a Private in the Air Corps. 


Atvan B. Lrngs, who was the President 
of the Atlanta Branch, is in the U. S. Army 
Air Forces. 


Joun D. Apams, formerly Second Vice- 
President of the Atlanta Branch, is now in 
the Office of Ordnance, War Department. 


Irwin J. Scnuttz is a lieutenant, USA, 
testing and interviewing at an induction 
center. 
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N.V.G.A. Committees Report 


TEACHING COMMITTEE 


Gertrude Forrester, Chairman 


Summary of suggestions from the Committee, 
on methods of imparting information about 
wartime occupations. 





N TIME Of war as well as peace, voca- 
| tional guidance can be given only on a 
foundation of authentic, comprehensive, 
and continuing information about the 
kinds of work that exist. Several agencies 
are assembling information about begin- 
ning jobs, their requirements, and the lines 
of promotional advancement in the various 
occupations. There are available the Coun- 
stlor’'s Wartime Manual, published by 
NVGA, the Wartime Guidance Manual, pub- 
lished by the Research Associates, and 
booklets prepared by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the several branches of the 
Armed Services. The career conference, 
bulletin board, vocational book fair, quiz 
contest, scrapbook, radio, motion picture, 
and printed materials may be combined to 
reinforce one another as tools to impart the 
information thus assembled. 

The career conference! and radio may 
give an introduction to the study of war- 
time occupations; books, pamphlets, and 
printed materials used for a further pursuit 
of information; and the motion picture as 
a summarization device. 

Radio—An illustration of radio presenta- 
tion of occupational information is the 
series, ‘“Vocations for Victory,’’ broadcast 
weekly over WOI of the Iowa State College. 
During the seventh year of this educational 
broadcasting program, the emphasis is 
placed on activities into which high school 
students will probably enter, such as the 

‘For career conference, see Occupations, January, 


1943, p. 376; December, 1939, p. 163. 


‘broadcast, “‘United States Navy,” 


Armed Forces, essential civilian occupa- 
tions, essential war occupations, nursing, 
WAVES, WAACS, etc. After each pro- 
gram a digest summarizing the information 
broadcast and giving sources of additional 
information is sent to the library of each 
listening school. With the digest of the 
there 
was enclosed the booklet, Men Make rhe 
Navy—The Navy Makes Men, distributed by 
the U. S. Navy Recruiting Bureau. 

The poster which displays the schedule 
for the year suggests these uses of the pro- 
grams, as developed by the director, A. H. 
Hausrath: 


How To Use Broapcasts? 


Occupational interviews from WOI are 
intended to supplement your local guidance 
program. Studies of the 300 schools using 
these broadcasts indicate that students are 
stimulated and aided in occupational study 
by some of the following practices: 


Have your school placed on the WOI 
mailing list to receive a mimeographed 
digest of each occupational program as 
soon as available after each broadcast. 
Collect these in a notebook available to 
students. At the end of the year a 
bound copy of the entire series will be 
sent to each school or public library on 
the mailing list. 

Build up an Occupational Reference 
library. 

Appoint a library committee to main- 
tain a Vocational Guidance Shelf or 
Table for display of references on occupa- 
tions currently scheduled for broadcast. 

Display this broadcast schedule on the 
office, study hall, library, or listening 


? These suggestions from a specific station may be 
adapted to other broadcasts. 
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room bulletin board. Post outline sheet 
in listening room. 

Allow individual pupils to listen to 
programs related to their vocational 
interests. 

Encourage advance study of the oc- 
cupation before listening to the broad- 
cast, note-taking during the broadcast, 
and follow-up study after the broadcast, 
using sources of information suggested 
in the mimeographed digests. 

Provide outlines to be used in note- 
taking during the broadcasts. 

Invite subject classes such as agricul- 
ture, commercial, homemaking, science, 
etc., to listen as a group to the broad- 
casts on occupations related to the class. 
When class cannot listen as a group, have 
a student representative listen, take 
notes, and report to the class. 

In the occupations class coordinate 
occupational study with the broadcast 
shall. Schedule the occupations class 
to meet during the period in which the 
programs are broadcast. 


Printed Information—The library is the 
hub of the vocational information wheel. 
The pupils must be encouraged to read 
authentic and up-to-date books and pam- 
phlets. Hence the need of bibliographies, 
leaflets, annotated book lists, book re- 
ports, posters, bulletin board displays, vo- 
cational book fairs, and quiz contests, and 
other devices which acquaint pupils with 
sources of printed information regarding 
occupations in wartime. 


Bulletin Board Displays—The ingenious 
counselor will utilize displays, pictures, 
posters, bulletin boards, illustrations, and 
pictorial charts to tempt students to stop, 
browse, and read. Pamphlets and pictures 
are too often left in their folders, where 
their usefulness is concealed behind the 
bland facade of steel filing cabinets. 

A weekly exhibit, with pupil commit- 
tees responsible for changing the pamphlet 
and picture displays, frequently lures new 
patrons to the files where they may glimpse 
their unsuspected resources. Most pupils 
who cooperate in a display remain the 
file’s enthusiastic supporter. The interest 
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engendered by the booklets, photographs, 
or charts displayed gives the counselor the 
opportunity to introduce the inquirer to 
other books. 

In San Diego, a chart entitled **Educa- 
tion for Victory in San Diego’’ calls at- 
tention to the relationship between school 
subjects and job opportunities. H. B. Mc- 
Daniel, vocational counselor of the Bureau 
of Child Guidance, describes it as follows: 


This is a flow chart indicating voca- 
tional training opportunities at all levels 
of our public school system. Channels 
in the floes of a large **V"’ indicate the 
directions by which students flow into 
these different opportunities. Around 
the outside of the areas representing 
training programs were occupational 
titles indicating specific job opportuni- 
ties which were immediately valuable to 
students when they secured the proper 
training. This chart was produced in 
the Vocational School by the silk screen 
process and a copy is on the bulletin 
boards of all secondary schools. 


Closely allied to the bulletin board is the 
individual scrapbook, a technique used ef- 
fectively at Merrill, Wisconsin, High 
School, and reported by Maude Arveson. 

The Scrapbook—Mae, a Senior, sees her- 
self in the uniform of the WAAC pictured 
on the cover of Life. She asks the teacher 
of her class in Occupations about joining, 
and she is handed a copy of the November, 
1942, or the January, 1943, Mademoiselle. 
The teacher shows her an advertisement in 
a local paper which gives enlistment de- 
tails, and suggests that she write a letter to 
the nearest Recruiting Office, requesting 
any available printed information. 

Don, another Senior, is intrigued by the 
pictures of sailors shown in the rotogravure 
section of a Sunday paper. He asks what 
trade he could learn while serving his 
country with the Navy. The counselor 
gives him a copy of United States Nav 
Vocational Schools. (This pamphlet may be 
secured by writing to the Training Divi- 
sion of the Navy Department in Washing- 
ton.) 
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Experiences of a like nature could be re- 
counted for every member of the classes in 
Occupations, with the Senior boys and 
girls primarily interested in occupations 
directly connected with the war effort, and 
the Freshmen interested in peacetime ac- 
tivities. 

All are eager to collect materials for 
their scrapbooks—an individual project 
which covers the term. These materials 
include pictures, newspaper and magazine 
clippings, graphs, charts, resumés of radio 
programs. Making the scrapbook helps 
the student to analyze himself as well as 
the vocation he has chosen to study. That 
is a distinct merit of the technique. If he 
is undecided about his vocation, a scrap- 
book covering different occupations may 
help him make his choice. 

One scrapbook entitled ‘“‘Women Can 
Fly, Too!’ contained pictures of women 
pilots and women instructors in flying and 
ground mechanics, newspaper clippings, 
stories about well-known women aviators, 
and lists of physical and educational re- 
quirements. The scrapbook was arranged 
in chapters with both the illustrations and 
the clippings indexed. 

Another scrapbook on Forestry, entitled 
‘How Green I Kept Our Forest,"’ was built 
around the vocational ladder method of 
gaining information about an occupation. 
It progressed from the lowest rung of the 
ladder to the highest, with pictures, charts, 
and clippings illustrating each rung. 

“The Lady with the Lamp,”’ a scrap- 
book on nursing, used the vocational hexa- 
gon with the collected material grouped 
into six divisions—mental, moral, physi- 
cal, physiological, psychological, and 
social. 

The completed scrapbooks become an 
important part of the library of the Oc- 
cupations classroom and should have dur- 
able covers and be indexed. The best are 
added to the vocational material on file in 
the main high school library. - 

Vocational Book Fair—A book fair of vo- 
cational and avocational books also directs 
attention to the printed literature and in- 
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cites pupils to read. It provides the op- 
portunity to use the poster, exhibit, and 
book review, in connection with the fair. 
A vocational book fair may be a venture 
of the school organizations and hobby 
clubs or may include the homerooms and 
school subject classes, each group selecting 
an occupation around which to build a 
book exhibit. 

Pupils may be given charge of the rooms 
and should be asked to exhibit only those 
printed materials which they have read 
and can recommend. They may be urged 
to determine whether or not the contents 
apply to present-day conditions, to get the 
opinion of the book from someone actually 
engaged in that occupation, to read it be- 
fore publicizing it, and to display only 
those materials which give authentic in- 
formation. The pupils’ investigations as 
to which books are available, which may 
be purchased, and which contain reliable 
and up-to-date information will result in 
an acquaintance with the literature. The 
pupil committees will then recommend the 
books they have selected for display and 
will induce others to read them. 

If the library is in need of up-to-date 
books and booklets, groups may volunteer 
to purchase them. Local clubs or individ- 
ual school patrons may donate some new 
books to promote interest in a vocational 
book fair and to cooperate in supplying 
current information about wartime oc- 
cupations. Service clubs may be interested 
in the project. 

When the new “Vocations for Victory"’ 
books are catalogued for the library, they 
could be shelved according to vocation, 
if the letter ‘‘V’’ preceded the regular 
Dewey decimal classification numbers and 
all ‘‘V"’ books were placed in a vocational 
alcove or a special section devoted to 
“Vocations for Victory.” 

Quiz Contests and Guessing Games—A quiz 
contest or guessing game is an interesting 
aid to stimulate pupils to observe cur- 
rent occupational information presented 
through newspaper, magazine, motion 
picture, bulletin board, or radio. 
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The quiz masters, appointed from a 
group to prepare questions related to up- 
to-date wartime jobs, will become in- 
formed on many topics in their quest for 
suitable material. Pupils in the contest 
will be alert to observe news items. Par- 
ticipants in a job quiz may introduce an oc- 
casional piece of occupational information 
into the general channels of friendly con- 
versation. Listeners may be stimulated by 
some of the questions to investigate the 
printed information for deeper explana- 
tions and answers more convincing than 
those given by the quiz masters. 

A simple way to conduct a quiz contest 
is to give the quiz master committee a set 
of questions similar to the ones given be- 
low and ask them to select some and to pre- 
pare additional questions based on the cur- 
rent bulletin board, the Counselor's Wartime 
Manual, and a selected set of booklets. 
The committee may listen to professional 
radio quiz contests to decide which tech- 
nique they prefer. An appropriate award 
given to the winning side will add to the 
zest. 

One hundred questions suitable for a 
contest of this nature may be found in Dr. 
Manpower—The Wartime Job Quiz, published 
by B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


SAMPLES OF Jos Quiz 

1. In 1917, only 4 per cent of the dough- 
boys had completed high school; in 
the U. S. Army in 1942, what per 
cent were high school graduates? 
Answer: 41 per cent. 

2. Honorable Paul V. McNutt recently 
asserted that when the battle fleets 
meet in the Pacific, victory will go 
to the side of the experts in which 
school subject? Answer: Mathe- 
matics. 

3. What is the Women’s Reserve of the 
Navy called? Answer: WAVES. 

What is the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Coast Guard called? Answer: SPARS. 

What is the Women’s Auxiliary Army 
Corps called? Answer: WAACS. 

What is the Women’s Auxiliary Ferry- 
ing Squadron called? Answer: WAFS. 


4. Beginning salaries in the U. S. Civil 
Service are highest for: 
(a) Junior typists 
(b) Mimeograph operators 
(c) Junior stenographers* 
(d) Card-punch operators. 


5. Before the reduction in sea-going type- 
writers, how many were on board 
each 


airplane carrier? Answer: 80. 


battleship? Answer: 60 to 80 
cruiser? Answer: 16 to25. 
destroyer? Answer: 16. 
submarine? Answer: 4. 


6. What are women auxiliaries called, 
serving with the U. S. Army, freeing 
fighters from such jobs as operating 
switchboards, typing and clerical 
work, and operating office machines: 

(a) WAFS 
(b) USES 
Cc) SPARS 
(d) WAACS.* 


Motion Pictures—Two sources for obtain- 
ing descriptions and distributors of the 16- 
mm. sound motion pictures have been pub- 
lished in 1942. A List of U. S. War In- 
formation Films has been compiled by the 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of War 
Information, Washington, D.C. Many of 
the films concern industrial training, avia- 
tion training, and adult information. 
However, the thirty-three films of the 
Armed Forces, which may be borrowed 
without charge by schools and other civic 
groups, answer many questions regarding 
‘What Kind of a Job Would I Have in the 
Navy, Army, Coast Guard, or Marine 
Corps?’ Brief descriptions are given with 
the addresses of the main distributing 
centers. 

Selected Educational Motion Pictures—a 
Descriptive Encyclopedia, published by the 
American Council on Education, recom- 
mends 26 films indexed under occupations, 
dealing with the pre-war and peacetime 
occupations. The recommended films are 
produced by fourteen distributors; eight 
by Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., and five by 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
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Erpi Classroom Films, Inc.—The Build- 
ers, Chemistry and a Changing World, 
Choosing Your Vocation, The Corn 
Farmer, Furniture Craftsmen, The Ma- 
chine Maker, The Modern Lithographer, 
and Science and Agriculture. 

Vocational Guidance Films, Inc.—Auto- 
motive Service, Finding Your Life Work, 
Journalism, Radio and Television, and 
The Woodworker. 

March of Time—Men of Medicine, Uncle 
Sam—The Good Neighbor. 

U. S. Bureau of Mines—Alloy Steels—A 
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Story of Their Development, Aluminum: 
Mine to Metal. 
A. T. and T.—Network Broadcasting. 
Federal Housing—Design and Construc- 
tion of Three Small Homes. 
Films, Inc.—Conquest of the Air. 
Ford—Science Rules the Rouge. 
General Motors—Modes and Motors. 
Harmon—Nurses in the Making. 
Maritime Commission—Men and Ships. 
NBC—Television. 
United Air Lines—Coast to Coast by 
Plane. 


COMMITTEE ON BRANCHES 


E. L. Kerchner, Chairman 


As chairman of the Committee on 
Branches during the summer of 1942, with 
the advice of Margaret E. Bennett and 
Clarence W. Failor, I prepared a question- 
naire directed to the Branches of NVGA 
(November, Occupations, p. 264). The 
purpose was to secure information about 
the Branches, in order to assist them in 
establishing better policies and practices. 
The questionnaire was mailed in August 
to the Secretaries of all Branches. To date 
fifty-two of the possible sixty-eight have 
been received. 

In general the questionnaires received 
were satisfactory. Most showed that con- 
siderable thought and time had been given 
tothe work. Some Secretaries sent follow- 
up letters of information in addition to the 
questionnaires. 

The Secretaries apparently derived help 
from reading their questionnaires and hav- 
ing their attention called to items of policy 
and practice. For example, a number re- 
ferred to the question, “‘Is there any pro- 
vision (in your constitution) for keeping 
your organization alive in case the retiring 
officers fail to call an election?’’ The com- 


ments were something like this: ““We 
were just thinking about that. Our officers 
didn’t call an election last spring. We 
were wondering what we would do.” 
Others found that they could not locate a 
copy of their constitution, which they 
were asked to enclose with the completed 
questionnaire. Only twenty-nine sent 
copies of their constitutions. Probably 
the officers of each Branch might well ex- 
amine their constitution, be sure that it is 
brought up to date, and have extra copies 
made. 

Other items of interest are those referring 
to kinds of memberships in the various 
Branches. Twenty-eight Secretaries indi- 
cated that they have memberships which 
are local in character, not including mem- 
bership in NVGA. Thirteen answered 
that they have no such local member- 
ships. Nineteen Branches charge one dol- 
lar for a local membership, while they 
charge two and one-half dollars for a mem- 
bership which includes membership in 
NVGA. Evidently either the advantages 
of a membership in NVGA, including a 
year’s subscription to Occupations, are 
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not explained, or they are not appreciated. 
Surely Occupations must be worth more 
than a dollar and a half a year. Some local 
members share Occupations with a NVGA 
member. However, such issues as ““The 
War-Time Manual”’ and the “‘Directory”’ 
would be so useful to everyone engaged in 
personnel work that he should have his 
own copy. 

The items on kinds of memberships were 
followed by questions on whether or not 
only NVGA members were allowed to vote 
on NVGA issues. The answers were not 
always clear, but the general conclusion is 
that all members of a Branch, who are 
present, are sometimes allowed to vote on 
any issues presented. This, of course, is 
not in accordance with the provisions of 
the Association's Constitution. An analo- 
gous situation would be allowing the 
voters of a county to vote in an election in 
a city located in that county. 

The answers to three more questions 
spell danger. The first concerns the num- 
ber of meetings per year required. Seven 
reported none, and all others reported 
more than one, with one reporting eleven 
meetings required. Many Secretaries re- 
ported that they have more meetings each 
year than their constitutions require. 
Surely eight or nine meetings, one each 
month through the school months, are 
not too many. Fewer than this number 
would hardly be sufficient to keep the 
group together, to make it possible for 
members to get acquainted, or for members 
to book their dates so as to be free for 
Branch meetings. And certainly fewer 
than this could not result in much benefit 
to the individual members even if they at- 
tended every meeting. 

The second of the last three items is the 
one dealing with the way in which new 
officers are nominated. Forty-three of the 
Secretaries reported that they have nomi- 
nating committees. While there is much 
to be said in favor of the nominating com- 
mittee, there are some things to be said 
against it. As long as an organization is 


healthy and strong, the nominating com- 
mittee plan may work well. But when an 
organization is weak, or a particular 
group seems to be in control and not for 
the good of the group, and possibly the 
members are intimidated against making 
nominations from the floor, even if such 
action is constitutional, the nominating 
committee plan may result in further stag- 
nation. This seems to be the case with a 
number of our Branches this year. 

The last item to be dealt with in this re- 
port is concerned with whether or not the 
Branch constitution contains a provision 
for keeping alive the Branch if the retiring 
officers fail to call an election. This situa- 
tion also seems to have developed in a 
number of our Branches this year. While 
certain Branches have members who would 
not hesitate to call a meeting on their own 
initiative for the purpose of election of 
officers or reorganization, if that were nec- 
essary, some Branches do not have such 
aggressive members. These Branches need 
a constitutional provision outlining the 
action to be pursued to encourage action. 
Every constitution might well have a pro- 
vision embodied in it, to the effect that if 
the elected officers do not call an annual 
meeting for an election, five or more mem- 
bers may do so. 

This is a good time for the officers of 
each Branch to take an inventory of the 
policies and practices of the Branch for 
which they have the chief responsibility. 
Today we should realize that democracy is 
at stake in local as well as in national 
organizations. In our home institutions 
we must keep alive and active the demo- 
cratic way of living. It is our duty to 
allow our members a full hand in the elec- 
tion of their new officers, and we should 
remember that the officers of any organiza- 
tion need suggestions and criticism from 
the members. This cooperative policy, 
vital to every American institution, should 
be carefully preserved and intelligently 
practiced in all the work of all our 
Branches. 
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The Publicity Committee 


Max F. Baer, Chairman 


Inasmuch as the Publicity Committee's 
primary responsibility has been the 
stimulation of interest in the annual con- 
vention, which will not be held this year, 
this report will consist mainly of recom- 
mendations for future policy and activity. 

The high point in the work of the As- 
sociation during the past year has been the 
publication of the counselor's wartime 
manual, Vocational Guidance for Victory. 
The Publicity Committee cooperated by 
sending releases to the press associations, 
to more than a score of nationally known 
book-review columnists and to 175 educa- 
tional periodicals. Since we do not sub- 
scribe to a clipping service, we could not 
measure the extent of our coverage. Wedo 
know, however, that our notice was car- 
ried by the New York Times and by Educa- 
tion for Victory. The fact that our supply of 
the Manual is now exhausted is some indi- 
cation of the wide-spread publicity that 
was given to the publication. 

Last July this committee formulated the 
first draft of a set of resolutions pertaining 
to wartime guidance problems, which was 
subsequently adopted with some revisions 
by the Trustees. The resolutions were car- 
ried in full in the August 15th issue of 
Education for Victory. 

‘At this time the Publicity Committee is 
engaged in revising the publicity bulletin 
that was prepared by Lyle M. Spencer and 
issued by the Association two years ago. 
We hope that this material will be of help 
in publicizing regional conferences as well 
as local activities. 

Effective publicity can achieve these 
results: (1) obtain greater public support 
for the vocational guidance movement; 
(2) enhance the prestige and influence of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation; (3) augment the membership of 
the Association; (4) increase the circula- 
tion of Occupations; (5) boost attendance 
at branch meetings. 

The work of the Publicity Committee is 


more dependent upon the general activities 
of the Association than that of any other 
committee. Probably no other committee 
is as circumscribed in its functions by con- 
ditions beyond its control. In other words 
the Publicity Committee can function only 
when there is something to publicize. 

The Publicity Committee believes that 
NVGA must assume greater leadership 
with respect to problems that concern the 
vocational counselors of America. The 
vocational counselors who comprise our 
membership are daily coming to grips 
with the practical problems that relate to 
war manpower. Their experiences, re- 
ported to and analyzed by the NVGA War 
Service Committee, can serve as a valuable 
resource for the formulation of govern- 
mental policy. Further, the average coun- 
selor wants to feel that he belongs to an 
Association that is alive to the great na- 
tional issues affecting war manpower and 
that is exerting a forceful and intelligent 
leadership with respect to those issues. 

The officers and trustees of the Associa- 
tion are becoming increasingly conscious 
of the new role that it must play with ref- 
erence to occupational adjustment in 
America. The calling of a work-con- 
ference is some indication of this new 
policy. However, additional steps should 
be taken. Branches and regional confer- 
ences should be encouraged to frame reso- 
lutions pertaining to war manpower prob- 
lems. These should be studied by the War 
Service Committee, which, meeting periodi- 
cally, can formulate conclusions repre- 
sentative of the entire Association. The 
results of these deliberations should be 
widely publicized and conveyed to the 
appropriate government officials in per- 
sonal conferences. 

In this connection, the committee be- 
lieves it is essential that NVGA seek repre- 
sentation on such committees as the War- 
time Policies Commission of the U. S. 
Office of Education so that NVGA may be 
informed of government planning and so 
that the government may be informed of 
the thinking and experiences of the voca- 
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tional counselors of the nation. It would 
be helpful if the Executive Secretary were 
provided with additional assistance at 
headquarters so that he would be free to 
visit Washington periodically and to estab- 
lish contacts with government agencies. 


In addition to the above, the Publicity 
Committee offers the following recommen- 
dations: 


1. The Constitution and By-laws 
should be amended to provide that all 
Branches adopt the name of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association as an 
integral part of the name of the Branch. 
Thus, the Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociation of the District of Columbia 
would become the District of Columbia 
Branch of ‘the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. Under the pres- 
ent set-up, NVGA receives no public 
credit for the work of some of the 
Branches. 


2. NVGA should, as soon as travel 
conditions permit, hold its own annual 
convention so that the identity of the 
Association may be more clearly estab- 
lished with the public. This arrange- 
ment would not, of course, preclude 
working conferences, or other coopera- 
tive activities with the Council at times 
other than the annual convention. 


3. It would be helpful if each issue 
of the Magazine featured at least one 
article, the style and content of which 
would be suitable for publicity in the 
press and for reproduction in such pub- 
lications as The Reader's Digest. 


4. The Radio Committee might pre- 
pare outlines and materials suitable for 
local radio programs sponsored by the 
branches. 


The Publicity Committee wishes to re- 
cord its appreciation of the cooperation re- 
ceived from the President, the Executive 
Secretary, and the Trustees. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Committee on Counseling 
Frank G. Davis, Chairman 


The Counseling Committee (number- 
ing 18) has experienced the difficulty, 
common at present, of not being able to 
meet for discussion of problems. A survey 
of committee opinion in the spring of 1942 
revealed quite common agreement on a 
study of counseling problems of Wartime 
America. On the publication of the Coun- 
selor’s Wartime Manual early in September, 
the committee decided to prepare lesson 
outlines for teaching the various units pre- 
sented there. Since this project involved 
the wide distribution of the Manual 
among the smaller schools of the nation, 
the plan was abandoned when it was 
found that the unusual demand for it had 
outrun the supply. Before this informa- 
tion was received, however, a number of 
the committee members had submitted out- 
lines for various chapters. 

The Victory Corps offered another op- 
portunity for service, and the committee 
accepted in December of last year Commis- 
sioner Studebaker’s offer of a page in Educa- 
tion for Victory, where service on counseling 
problems might be offered to the 75,000 
subscribers. 

By action of the Trustees at the recent 
New York meeting, the Counseling Com- 
mittee was made the clearing house for 
counseling problems of NVGA members 
and branches. Also, it was suggested that 
branch counseling committees be invited 
to cooperate with the national committee 
in the projected program of service. The 
committee members located in all sections 
of the country are being mobilized for rela- 
tively prompt service in such cases. All 
communications should be addressed to 
Frank G. Davis, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Section on Individual Analysis 
Franklin R. Zeran, Chairman 
The activities of the Section on Indi- 
vidual Analysis during the present year 


have centered on: (Please turn to page s84) 
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Occupations . . . Techniques . . . Personalities . . . Conferences 








Are You a Wartime Counselor? 


ly Ling with the recommendations of the Victory Corps program which lists guidance into criti- 
cal occupations and services as one of its major objectives, high schools are appointing war- 
time counselors. In many cases they are personnel from the teaching staff released one or more 
periods a day to counsel students on wartime problems. Naturally these counselors must become 
specialists in opportunities in the Armed Forces and in war industries. In order to provide a 
pattern for such specialists within the state of North Carolina, S$. Marion Justice, Supervisor of 
Occupational Information in Guidance, has provided the following material which we are privi- 
leged to reprint. It includes also a tentative outline of the one-day training conferences for these 


special counselors which Mr. Justice is arranging. 


Wuy Appoint a SpeciaAL WarTIME Coun- 
SELOR? 


Special wartime counselors should be 
—— in every high school in order 
that: 

1. The over-all planning, coordination, 

and direction of the wartime gui- 

dance program be the responsibilit 
of some one individual in the rw | 

2. More adequate individual counsel- 
ing services be made available to 
pupils concerning present and future 
preparation and service in the war 
effort. 

3. Pupils may be helped to reconcile 
their long-term vocational planning 
with immediate war aims and de- 
mands. 

4. Specific responsibility might be as- 
sumed for receiving, examining, and 
disseminating the large amount of 
material coming to the school rela- 


Extra duties and strenuous activities 
both in school and in contacts with 
agencies outside the school should 
not be considered a burden. 
Has an understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of guidance or can 
— by in-service training in them. 
as demonstrated the ability to 
gain and maintain the confidence 
and respect of boys and girls. 
Can work harmoniously with and 
gain the active cooperation of other 
aculty members. 
Can make good contacts with com- 
munity agencies. 
Is interested in the welfare of boys 
and girls and can view their prob- 
lems with sympathy without losing 
objectivity. 
Has leadership qualities which will 
facilitate work with pupils, teach- 
ers, and community groups. 








tive to wartime guidance problems. 
6 P Wuat SHoutp THE Counsgtor Do To Pro- 


Wuat Are DestraBLE QUALIFICATIONS OF MOTE THE ScHoot’s Wartime Gul- 
Wartime CouNsELORS? DANCE PRoGRAM? 

In general it may be said that the war- 1. Assume responsibility for the prepa- 

time counselor should be a person who: ration of adequate individual pupil in- 


1. Is energetic and anxious to serve. ventorics. 
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2. Be responsible for regular collection 
and dissemination of occupational informa- 
tion about the armed services, war produc- 
tion training and job opportunities, and 
essential community services. 

3. Counsel individually with pupils 
about their preparation for and likely par- 
ticipation in the war effort. 

4. Work with the other teachers in 
securing their cooperation and efforts in 
doing the above three things. 

5. Develop and maintain contacts with 
community agencies, ¢.g., nearest office of 
U. S. Employment Service, in order to 
secure information on a local basis about 
important war services. 

6. Assist principal and Victory Corps 
advisers in the guidance and selection of 
pupils for special war emergency courses 
and for the various divisions of the Victory 
Corps. 


Wuat ADMINISTRATIVE Points SHOULD BE 
CoNSIDERED IN CARRYING OuT A War- 
TIME GUIDANCE PROGRAM? 


1. The wartime counselor should be 
designated by the superintendent or prin- 
cipal. 

2. One hour a day for one person al- 
lotted to the special duties of canine 
counseling in school hours should be pro- 
vided in every school. If the principal ap- 
points himself as the wartime counselor, he 
should carefully schedule the requisite time for 
wartime counseling purposes or, if scheduling a 
specific hour is impracticable, prevent essential 
counseling activities from being neglected in the 
pressure of general administrative duties. 

3. Physical provisions to enable the 
wartime omnailet to carry on his pro- 
gram should be made. Privacy for confer- 
ences and easy access to pupil records and war- 
time information are important factors in effec- 
tive counseling. Often some modest finan- 
cial provision for materials and incidental 
expenses will be necessary. 


Training Conference 
(Tentative Program) 


10:00-10:15 A.M. Registration—Expla- 
nation of nature and purpose of con- 
ference. 

10:1§-11:00 A.M. Examination of basic ma- 
terial useful in wartime guidance pro- 


gram. Each person attending will 
have, for use in the conference, a 
folder containing approximately 20 
bulletins, charts, and pamphlets help- 
ful to those serving as wartime coun- 
selors. A bibliography will be fur- 
nished so that each person may check 
the material desired. 

I1:00-12:00 A.M. Pupil inventory. What 
items about each pupil are desirable 
to know and record on the individual 
inventory? To what extent are records 
in each school now adequate? How 
may pupil inventories be used to help 
determine those students: (1) Eligible 
for Victory Corps general and special 
service divisions, (2) special pre- 
induction courses, (3) capable of ad- 
vanced training, (4) available for 
part-time work, (5) available for 
community war service activities? 

12:00 A.M.-1:00 P.M. War service informa- 
tion. What are sources of war service 
information? How should this in- 
formation be organized for use? How 
should it be disseminated to pupils? 
How may it be used in counseling? 

1:00-2:00 P.M. Lunch. 

2:00-3:00 P.M. What the wartime counselor 
should do and how it should be done. The 
things to be done under a wartime 
guidance program as suggested in the 
Victory Corps will be taken up here. 
A few definite counseling interviews 
about characteristic problems will be 
demonstrated. 

3:00-4:00 P.M. Organization of Victory 
Corps Guidance Program will be dis- 
cussed at this point. How may all 
teachers participate? What is the re- 
lationship of the wartime counselor 
to the principal, teachers, and other 
phases of the Victory Corps? 

4:00-5:00 P.M. Discussion of what each rep- 
resentative can do back in respective schools 
during the present semester. General 
questions and problems not covered in 
conference up to this point. 





If you have moved please send us your 
new address and your old address. 
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Women Work and Fight to Win 


Lesson Plan Based on Chapter 15, “Counselor's Wartime Manual” 
Prepared by Elizabeth McLain, Baltimore, Member of Counseling 


Committee 


OsjecTIvEs 


1. To make known to students the opportunities available to women 


in wartime. 


2. To awaken in the students a realization of the many changes that 
have taken place in the employment of women. 


3. Tolead students to decide how they can share in the present emergency 
and help them to make difficult decisions readily. 


4. To aid students to convert their wartime experiences into assets 


rather than liabilities. 





III. 


IV. 


MarTERIALs 


. Problems Confronting the American Girl: 


A. Completion of educational plans 
B. Equipment for the present emergency 


. The Present Need: 


A. In war production 

B. In health services 

C. In civil services 

D. In non-combatant services 
E. In personnel work 
Limitations: 

A. Strength 


1. One-half average man’s lifting strength 
2. Two-thirdsaverage man's pulling strength 


B. Health hazards 
Susceptibility to dermatitis 
C. Lack mechanical knowledge 
Assets: 
A. Physical 
1. Keen eyesight 
2. Flexible fingers 
3. Manual dexterity 
B. Mental 
1. Precise tolerance 
2. Patience 
3. Power of concentration 


- Women at Work: 


A. Need in health service 
1. In dietetics 
2. Dental hygienists 
(a) In Army Medical Corps 


Succestep AcTIVITIES 


Have students state problems confronting high 
school students as: 

1. Should we remain in school and follow through 

with our long-range plans? 
or 

2. Should we get the necessary training and equip 
ourselves to do a job that needs to be done 
now? 


Discuss the divisions where the need exists. 


Discuss or debate limitations and assets of women 
in war production. 


Divide the class into groups according to oppor- 
tunities for women. Have members of each group 
prepare reports covering Women at Work. 
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MarTErIAts Suocerstep ActivitTiEs 


(b) Requirements Committees 
(1) High school graduate 


(2) Graduate school of hygiene : a er el 
(3) State license ‘ phases “ 
oe . 3. Women in Civil Services 
(4) Two years’ experience , . : 
(c) Salar 4. Women in Non-Combatant Services 
$1 ep per year 5. Women in Personnel Work 
3. Nursing or 
B. Need in war production Have supervised study lessons and reports from | 
1. In ammunition factories newspapers, Magazines, etc., on Women and War | 
(a) Case taping Work. 


(b) Shellacking strips for primer foiling 
(c) Cartridge assembly 
(d) Visual, gage, and machine inspection 
(e) Bullet assembly 
2. In manufacture of artillery ammunition 
(a) In manufacture of shell forgings, 
fuses, primers 
(b) In scuniilien and loading 
(c) In the fuse department 
(1) Manufacturing 
(2) Assembling 
(3) Inspecting 
(4) Loading VI. 
(5) Packing 
3. In assembling of aircraft 
(a) In the machine shop 
(b) On precision bench assembly 
(c) On subassembly 
(d) In the electric and radio department 
(e) In the tool division 
(£) In the painting division 
(g) In assembling of fuselage 
(h) In sheet metal work 
(i) In the blueprint department 


4. Other opportunities 1 
(a) In manufacture of precise and deli- pw 
cate instruments us 
(1) In manufacture of optical instru- 2 
ments such as gunsights, peri- wo 
scopes, binoculars 
(2) In the manufacture of surgical 3 
and dental instruments anc 
(3) In the manufacture of instru- wa 
ments necessary for accurate | 
navigation of planes, ships, cor 
and submarines 
C. Opportunities in clerical work 
1. Pages 
2. Billing clerks “W 
3. Mail clerks T. 
4. Bookkeepers 9% 
5. Pay roll clerks And 
6. Bank tellers ti 
D. Opportunities in Civil Service The 
1. Distribution of Women Workers m 


(a) War and Navy Occu 
(b) Federal Social Security O 
(c) Civil Service Commission 

(d) Office of Emergency Management 
(¢) Treasury Department 

(f) Federal Works Agency 

(8) Maritime Commission 

¢ 


) Post Office Department F 
(i) Veteran's Administration . 
2. Fields gus 


(a) Stenographic sch 
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(b) Clerical 
(c) General office 
(1) Typing 
(2) Billing 
(3) Tabulating 
(4) Office machine work 
(d) Fingerprint classifiers 
(¢) Translators 
(f) Research workers in 
(1) Chemistry 
iS Textiles 
3) Physics 
(4) Plastics 
) Medicine and related fields 
(h) Economics 
(i) Personnel work 
E. Shortage in personnel work 
1. Management and administration 
2. Medicine and related fields 
3. English and physical science 
F. WAACS and WAVES 
1. Meaning of terms 
2. Duties 
3. Qualifications 
VI. The Challenge: 
A. Make wise decisions 
B. Adjust to sudden changes 
C. Utilize experience as an opportunity 
D. Equip for the future 


$65 


Have volunteers report on these services. 


Summarize by using problems under I and discuss 
“The Challenge.” 





Orner ACTIVITIES 


1. Visit training courses for war in- 
dustries. 

2. Make charts 
women at work. 

3. Make scrap books of newspaper 
and magazine clippings about women in 
war production and women in non- 
combatant services. 


and graphs about 


REFERENCES 


“Women Work and Fight to Win,'’ Occupations, 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine, Sept., 1942, pp. 
99-105. 

Anderson, Mary, ‘‘Women's Role in War Produc- 
tion,’’ Labor Information, Apr., 1942, pp. 2-3. 

The Employment of Women in Wer Production, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1942. 

Occupations Suitable for Women, Government Printing 
Office, U. S. Social Security Service, 1942. 


News Briefs 


Furure—Educational and vocational 
guidance is one of the ten services the 
schools should provide, according to 


Planning Schools for Tomorrow, prepared by 
the Committee on Planning for Education 
of the U. S. Office of Education. Other 
services are formally organized teaching, 
work experience, junior placement, library 
services, extra-curricular activities, trans- 
portation and lunch facilities, health 
services, and camp experience. 

Women—Typists and stenographers are 
needed in the new Marine Corps Women’s 
Reserve which is recruiting 18,000 enlisted 
women and 1,000 officers. Enlisted reserv- 
ists will start training March 6 at Hunter 
College, New York City, and officers on 
March 13 at the WAVES school, North- 
ampton, Mass.... Young college women 
who have completed or are about to com- 
plete a four-year course are urged by the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission to take the 
New Junior Professional Assistant exami- 
nation, soon to be announced, to be eli- 
gible for professional service in federal 
offices.... The Post Office plans to recruit 
and train women for postal service, but not 
as mail carriers. 











Femmes for Factories 


A: our far-flung battle line on land and 
sea and air swiftly absorbs the avail- 
able manpower, war production industry is 
turning to the ladies. Attractive offers are 
made to college undergraduates for special 
training for skilled jobs. Following are 
three industries which are recruiting train- 
ees. 

An intensive program for training of 
college women for radio engineering work 
has been announced by Radio Corporation 
of America. The RCA-Victor Division of 
this Company, one of the large manufac- 
turers of radio and radar equipment for the 
Army and Navy, will select and train 80 to 
100 girls who have completed two years 
of college work. They will be “‘employees- 
in-training”’ for a forty-four week program 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. The 
young women selected to participate will 
be paid a nominal salary while in training. 
Room, board, and university expenses will 
be provided by the Company. Frances M. 
Tallmadge, former Associate Dean of 
Students at Antioch College, is in charge of 
the program. 

Scholarships for women covering eight 
months’ training in aeronautical engineer- 
ing at the Daniel Guggenheim School of 
Aeronautics, New York University, are 
offered by the Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft 
Division, United Aircraft Corporation. 
Girls accepted for training will receive 
tuition, room, board, and $50 a month. 
The first class of 50 was scheduled to begin 
training, February 23. Those who suc- 
cessfully complete the course will probably 
be assigned to do detail drafting, aero- 
dynamic and flight test calculations, or 
production planning. Applicants, who rep- 
resent all sections of the country, must 
have reached at least their junior year in 
college. 

A ten months’ course of study is offered 
by Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Caldwell, 
N. J. Tuition at a first-rank engineering 


college, room, board, and a nominal salary 
will be provided. Applicants must have 
been at least 18 years old by February 1. 
They must also have completed their 
Freshman year at college and have had 
college algebra or its equivalent. Engi- 
neering ‘‘cadettes’’ who successfully com- 
plete the training course will be given jobs 
in the engineering department of the com- 


pany. 
Girt APPRENTICES 


Girls are serving apprenticeships as 
draftsmen, machinists, marine electricians, 
shipwrights, and airline mechanics, ac- 
cording to reports of the Apprentice and 
Training Service of the War Manpower 
Commission. Women in Florida are serv- 
ing apprenticeships as machinists and 
marine electricians. Shipwright appren- 
tices are reported from California, and air- 
line mechanics from Texas. Twenty girls 
are indentured as draftsmen in a Massa- 
chusetts engineering plant. 


Victory Student Nurse Corps 


Proposal for a Victory Student Nurse 
Corps has been submitted to Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Federal Security Administrator, by 
the Health and Medical Committee, Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
Basis of the proposal is an effort to meet 
the present critical shortage of military, 
governmental and civilian nursing services 
by providing a practical means of reaching 
the 65,000 student nurse quota recently 
announced. 

Tentative provisions of the Victory 
Student Nurse Corps plan include distinc- 
tive insignia, maintenance and stipends for 
students, and utilization of a portion of 
senior students in military and other govern- 
mental hospitals. The plan would be 
administered by the U. S. Public Health 
Service as an expansion of its present nurs- 
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ing education program. It was presented 
to the Health and Medical Committee by 
Dr. James A. Crabtree, Executive Secre- 
tary, upon recommendation of the Sub- 
committees on Nursing and Hospitals. 
Included in the proposal is the condens- 
ing of the required training period for 
student nurses from 36 months to 30 or 24 
months. Maintenance would be provided 
throughout the training period. Any 
student enrolled in a participating school 


of nursing after January 1, 7941, would be 
eligible to volunteer for the corps. Mem- 
bers would agree to serve wherever needed 
for the duration of the war and six months 
thereafter. 

Upon graduation, nurses would either 
enter the Armed Forces with full rank and 
pay of Second Lieutenant or Ensign, or 
would be assigned to governmental or 
civilian nursing services essential to the 
war effort. 


Vocational Guidance Abroad 


FORREST H. KIRKPATRICK 


Brazil.—The International Labor Review 
for July, 1942, gives interesting details 
of two legislative decrees promulgated in 
January, 1942—one, an “‘Organic Voca- 
tional Education Act,"’ ‘‘to provide voca- 
tional training for workers in industry, 
handicrafts, transport and communica- 
tions, and fishing;"’ the other providing 
for the establishment of a National Ap- 
prenticeship Service for workers in indus- 
try. 

The scope of the first of these two Acts 
is wide and covers general, as well as 
specialist, training up to the stage of uni- 
versity education. Various types of in- 
dustrial training schools are envisaged, 
and affiliation with the Brazilian Youth 
Movement provides the basis of a scheme 
for civic education. Regulations are laid 
down concerning the selection and organi- 
zation of teaching staff and the adminis- 
tration of schools, both centrally and in 
Federal Districts. 

The National Apprenticeship Service is 
designed to supplement the ordinary ap- 
prenticeship system, by the establish- 
ment of training schools in industrial 
concerns under the control of the National 
Confederation of Industry. 


India.—The Applied Section of the De- 
partment of Psychology of Calcutta Uni- 
versity, instituted in September, 1938, 
has reported on vocational guidance work 
to date. The object of this Section is to 
promote the application of, and training 
in, vocational guidance, based on the 
standard tests in use in the United States, 
and modified in accordance with local 
conditions. In spite of initial difficulties 
and the limited scope of the undertaking, 
this Report shows that a highly promising 
start has been made. 

New Zealand.—The Boys’ Vocational 
Officer of the Christchurch Youth Center, 
in a Report for the year ended March 31, 
1942, gives an interesting and compre- 
hensive account of the activities of this 
Center, which is ‘‘an institution vitally 
interested in all the problems confronting 
young people at the all-important periods 
of transition from primary to post-primary 
school and from school to work."’ 

Besides the actual work of educational 
guidance, the Vocational Officer maintains 
close liaison with Headmasters and School 
Careers Advisers on vocational matters 
and in the “‘follow-up"’ of school leavers. 
Lectures, broadcasts, and publications (in- 
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cluding a ‘‘Leisure Time Guide’’) have 
been undertaken, and wartime activities 
include association with the Air Training 
Corps and a Vacation Farm Scheme. 
From a statistical summary and from the 
Officer’s brief *‘Conclusion’’ to his Re- 
port, it is shown that there exists in New 
Zealand *‘a most encouraging attitude of 
sympathetic cooperation toward the work 
of the Youth Center,’’ and that “‘real 
progress is being made." 


News from “Down Under” 


Post-war Problems is one of the topics 
discussed by study groups of the Institute 
of Industrial Management of Australia. 
The Institute is also sponsoring a series of 
10 lectures on Industrial Psychology at the 
University of Melbourne. To give mem- 
bers easy access to recent books and pe- 
riodicals in the field, the Institute issues 
periodically a Review, an annotated list of 
recent books and periodicals in the Insti- 
tute Library. 


Conferences 


Manpower Utilization was the theme of 
the Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association scheduled to be held 
February 10-12, Palmer House, Chicago. 





War curriculum changes from the ele- 
mentary grades through college were dis- 
cussed at the National Conference of the 
Progressive Education Association which 
met in Chicago, February 21-23. 





‘An Official Report of the Convention 
which Was Never Held’’ includes material 
which would have been presented at the 
St. Louis convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, which 
was cancelled at the request of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 





“*Is it wise national policy for mothers 


of families to engage in large-scale war 
work?"’ is one of the questions to be con- 
sidered at the Annual Institute of the Child 
Study Association of America, which 
meets March 1 at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City. 





The University of Chicago Conference 
on Business Education will not be held in 
the summer of 1943 because of war condi- 
tions. Participants in any of the Confer- 
ences and members of the Work Committee 
are urged to submit suggestions for amend- 
ing the reports and materials. Suggestions 
with respect to the basic assumptions and 
the statement of principles concerned with 
the relationships, techniques, and materials 
of business education will be of value. 





The Psychological Section of the Re- 
gional Meeting, National Conference of 
Social Workers will hold a panel, March 9, 
from 4 to 5:30 at the McAlpin Hotel, New 
York City, followed by a social hour. The 
meeting is held under the auspices of the 
Committee on Relations with Social Work- 
ers, AAAP, Edwina Cowan, Chairman. 
The role of psychology in the national 
emergency will be discussed by the follow- 
ing: S. H. Britt, E. T. Burr, J. Gilbert, A. 
V. Keliher, H. D. Kitson, H. C. Link, D. 
Nyswander, and C. Zachry. 





Under the sponsorship of the American 
Association of University Women a con- 
ference was held in Washington, D. C., on 
February 10, 1943, to discuss the coordina- 
tion of the resources of women’s colleges 
for training college women for industrial 
and governmental service. Kathryn Mc- 
Hale, General Director of the Association, 
presided and led the discussion sessions. 
Very brief statements on curricula needed 
were made by William Batt, Vice-Chair- 
man of the War Production Board, W. W. 
Charters, Director of Training in the War 
Manpower Commission, Dean A. A. Potter 
of Purdue University, and others. Repre- 
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sentatives from such industries as Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, Glenn L. Martin 
Company, General Chemical Company, 
General Electric Company, Grumman Air- 
craft Engineering Corporation, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Revere Copper and 
Brass Company, participated in the dis- 
cussions. Officers and faculty members 
from fifty women’s colleges attended. 


Occupations Day 


Tuesday, April 27, is Occupations Day 
in the Boys and Girls Week Program, 
scheduled for April 24-May 1. ‘‘Creating 
added interest in occupational guidance and 
training for boys and girls’’ is one of the 
objectives of the program. 

Begun in 1920 as a New York City Ro- 
tary Club project, the movement became 
nation-wide, and, before the war, prac- 
tically world-wide. The rising rate of 
juvenile delinquency since the beginning of 
the war makes such a community program 
particularly important. For a free Manual 
of Suggestions for observing the week, write 
National Boys and Girls Week Committee, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 





Urban League’s Vocational Opportunity 
Campaign 

The Eleventh Vocational Opportunity 
Campaign of the National Urban League 
will be held from March 14-21, 1943. 
The Campaign will emphasize the role of 
Brown American Womanpower in helping 
to win the war; and will also direct the 
attention of Negro youth to the necessity 
of planning for the post-war period. The 
campaign slogan is: “‘Womanpower Is 
Vital to Victory.’’ Affiliated branches of 
the National Urban League in forty-six 
Cities throughout the country, committees 
and community groups in non-League 
cities, and Negro schools and colleges in 
the South will participate. 

Radio programs will be a feature of the 
week's program, and will be climaxed on 
Saturday afternoon, March 20, with an 
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hour-long coast-to-coast broadcast over 
the Columbia Network, 2:30 p.m., E.W.T. 
This broadcast will dramatically present 
the lives of three Negro women who have 
contributed to the building of America— 
Phyllis Wheatley, Harriet Tubman, and 
Sojourner Truth. The program will also 
include interviews with Negro women 
working in war production plants all 
over the country, and Negro women in 
the service of their country broadcasting 
from the foreign field in war zones. 

Ann Tanneyhill, Secretary of the 
League’s Bureau of Guidance and Place- 
ment, is in charge of the Campaign. 


Have You Read... .? 
Tests 
A plea for “Common Sense about 


Tests’’ is made by Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 
in the February Personnel Journal, p. 277. 
Personnel officers are cautioned not to ex- 
pect too much from tests and advised to 
adapt a testing program to their own 
specific needs. Used intelligently, tests 
can make these contributions: They act as 
a check on educational background and on 
reported educational experience. They 
help the interviewer compare the candi- 
date with other workers on such a job. 
They indicate some particular abilities or 
comprehension and they offer some clue as 
to temperament and personality character- 
istics that may be checked at a later inter- 
view. 


GuIDANCE IN WARTIME 


“What were the most prominent fea- 
tures of your guidance set-up in December, 
1941? Has it been necessary to modify 
your guidance practices in any way to meet 
the shifting pattern of student problems in 
your school?’ These questions were in- 
cluded in a questionnaire sent to 175 Class 
A and Class B Michigan high schools. 
The returns are reported by Harlan C. 
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Koch in the February School Review, in 
“Shifting Emphases in the Problems of 
Pupils in Certain Michigan High Schools.”’ 
See also editorial comment on the need for 
more vocational guidance on p. 74 of the 
same issue. 


How Britain Does It 


For a very interesting account of British 
methods of selecting Army personnel, see 
the article by Charles S. Myers in Occupa- 
tional Psychology, January, 1943 (London). 
The Directorate of Selection of Personnel, 
DSP, was set up in the early summer of 
1941, although some tests had been used in 
selection the preceding year. The growth 
of the service is described. ‘From the out- 
set the DSP has established close contact 
with the corresponding but older depart- 
ment in the American Army, which has 
generously sent to our War Office full in- 
formation of its experience and methods."’ 
The author reports a similar service in the 
Navy and the RAF, and predicts that this 
valuable survey of the distribution of apti- 
tudes ‘‘among a vast section of the popula- 
tion will offer data which will be useful 
after the war”’ in returning the soldiers to 
civil life. 


OpporRTUNITIES FOR NEGROES 


Two articles—'‘Negro Women’s Oppor- 
tunities in Dietetics’’ and ‘Some Problems 
Affecting Industrial Education in Negro 
Colleges’’—appear in the Winter Number 
of the Journal of Negro Education. The op- 
portunities for training and placement of 
women in dietetics are relatively good but 
the opportunity for hospital training is 
definitely limited. Twenty problems fac- 
ing industrial education are noted in the 
second article. Among them is the inade- 
quate formal education of teachers in in- 
dustrial departments so that the depart- 
ment may receive an accreditable rating. 
There is also inadequate provision for 
graduate work based on actual needs of in- 
dustrial programs among Negroes. An- 
other difficulty is the attempt to fit defense 
training into the regular industrial pro- 
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gram. Lack of proper contacts with 
trades and industries in the local communi- 
ties constitutes another problem. 


Rancers Give Home Service 


The Rangers’ special training in Home 
Emergency Service is described in Women's 
Employment, Jan. 15, 1943 (London). This 
senior branch of British Girl Guides is de- 
signed for girls between 14 and 20 years of 
age. Rangers are trained for messenger 
service and in signaling in Morse or Sema- 
phore. They must know their community 
thoroughly and be able to use map and 
compass. They are also trained in First 
Aid and in the use of stirrup pumps and 
sandbags in fighting fires. After complet- 
ing general training they may specialize in 
some branch, such as child welfare, land 
work, home service, etc. 


Tue Dictionary 

The Occupational Dictionary is pre- 
sented to the layman in “The Book that 
Went to War,’’ by Warner Olivier in the 
Saturday Evening Post, January 30, 1943. 
How the Dictionary was compiled and 
what it means in placing manpower in war 
industries are vividly described. 


AcCELERATION— Vassar College will offer 
a three-year course of 40 weeks each, lead- 
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ing to the A.B. degree, instead of the pres- | 


ent four-year course of 30 weeks a year. 
The new schedule goes into effect Septem- 
ber 1, 1943, and will maintain the estab- 
lished academic standard for the liberal 
arts degree. A fourth year is being con- 
sidered to prepare women for professional 
work or special services. 


PuysicaL Directors—The Navy wants 
men 21 years or over, with experience in 
directing athletic or physical training 
activities, for the Navy's physical fitness 
program. Those accepted will enter as 
apprentice seaman but may receive higher 
ratings after completing a two-month 
training course at Norfolk, Va. 
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wine H. S. Students Chart Their Future 
VOCATIONAL OBJECTIVES AS REVEALED IN FORTUNE SURVEY 
Home Abstracted by Gertrude Wolff 
/omen' s 
. This 
s is de- 7 UNREALISTIC attitude of high school _ social relations and his vocational plans. 
ears of youth toward their occupational plan- To experienced teachers and counselors 
ssenger | ning is stressed in a survey published in the student reactions will be no surprise. 
‘Sema- | Fortune Magazine, December, 1942. Based The results reported, however, do reaffirm 
nunity | on a “faithfully balanced cross section of the need for expanding and improving 
up and | high school students,"" the survey was vocational guidance if these boys and girls 
1 First | published in two parts. The first, pub- are to be helped to make occupational ad- 
ps and | lished in November, dealt with student justments in the post-war world. 
mplet- | reactions to the outside world. The sur- Following are the questions and their 
lize in | vey considered here was an appraisal of answers as they appeared in Fortune. The 
> land | the student’s own world—his family and comments are our own. 
is pre- 
k that 
in the | Here are three different kinds of jobs. If you had your choice which would you pick? 
- 1943. 
“d a All students Boys Girls 
in war A job which pays quite a low income but which 
you were sure of keeping.................... 47-0% 41.3% 52.9% 
A job which pays a good income but which you 
have a 50-50 chance of losing................. 29.5 30.2 28.8 
I offer A job which pays an extremely high income if you 
|, lead- | make the grade but in which you lose almost 
i pres- everything if you don’t make it.............. 22.4 27.8 16.8 
1 year. Ek eedadebvrcdhacdechustsnseesscéoees 1.1 7 1.§ 
ye Broken down according to the social and economic status of the parents, the answers 
estab- | were as follows: 
liberal 
so Preferring job that offers 
ssional 
All-or 
Low-income Good pay at nothing Don't 
security so-sorisk opulence know 
wants SD cntnacentsedeasdeinannewe 68.2% 13.1% 17.8% .9% 
nce in ia ole a Boke eae a si 60.3 24.0 14.4 1.3 
aining Prosperous, upper middle.......... 33-7 36.1 29.1 1.1 
fitness From laboring parents. . sce Sa 23.8 16.3 1.3 
a a From executive and professional par- 
higher Sis save tewesmotnenececouawees 32.8 34.7 31.1 1.4 
month 


Boys and girls here naturally reflect their background. Those used to economic 
security look forward to good jobs and are more ready to risk long chances. 
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What do you expect to do when you finish high school? ‘ 
All students Boys Girls ¢ 
Go on to school.......... 57-8% 51.1% 64.6% \ 
SRE Se cre ene 26.1 23.9 28.3 ¢ 
Go in the armed services.............. 11.3 21.7 7 f 
REE Se eee re 1.8 & 3.6 $ 
Oe ee a ee 4.7 4.7 4.7 ‘ 
College or university—public.............. 27.9 36.0 20.5 
College or university—private............. 21.6 24.2 19.2 
Technical or business school or —— Kes 23.1 21.0 25.0 
Nurse's or hospital training. . binges 8.1 aes 15.5 
Junior college, military college, other... 16.1 15.2 17.0 
Ec csekiatseassaeionwes hewede 3.2 3.6 2.8 
The questionnaire was, of course, pre- is the first choice of every occupational 
pared some months ago. If taken today group, including the children of laboring 
since the drafting of the 18- and 1g-year- and farming families. The Negroes and 
olds and since the call for nurses has been the poor, however, show a higher per- 
more urgent, the figures on the armed centage planning to go to work than to 
services and on nursing might be different. continue their education. Of the Negroes 
The hope of 49.5 per yer-woshegs, Pang col- considering more education, 12.7 per cent 
lege is decidedly rosy, since in the decade ‘sh ial rf d 
before the war only about 10 per cent of ee ee 0 
youth of college age were enrolled in col- SO% "UFSINE school. b 
leges and vocational schools. The recent rush to war industries has} , 
Fortune comments that the breakdowns evidently not influenced these young] q 
show that continuing with their education people in their choice of occupation. 
What occupation are you planning to enter? 
All students Boys Girls 
The professions, in this order: engineering, oO 
nursing, teaching, arts, medicine, law.... 35.8% 36.1% 35-§% | om 
Business—mainly clerical and secretarial... 21.1 8.0 34.4 b 
Factory work, skilled trades, mechanics... . 8.6 14.4 3.1 b 
Government work—mostly armed forces. . . 4-5 8.5 a | 
 ocitveseeeeereenaansnenesesedes 3.2 6.2 2 P 
PC iMcidtss tvesccteehatsesceeteete II.4 12.2 10:4 pe 
EET PEST Pe ee eee 15.4 14.6 16.1 = 
it 
Again there is a discrepancy—between to any sort of working reality . . . it’s not cl 
the 35.8 per cent hoping to enter the pro- even a skeleton force for an industrial and sc 
fessions and the 1940 Census figures which agricultural nation . . Of children of | di 
show that 8 per cent of our population farming families only 15.4 per cent say if 
was engaged in the professions. they will go into farming; of children of | se 
The 15.4 per cent who candidly admit laboring families, only 15.8 per cent say ir 
that they don’t know what occupation they will go into factory work or skilled 
they should enter would obviously be bene- or mechanical trades. Both of these sc 
fited by expert vocational counseling. groups give their first choice to the pro 
As Fortune points out, this tabulation  fessions.”’ 
could give nightmares to manpower com- Those who selected an occupation other 


missions of the future. ‘‘It doesn’t add up 


than factory work or a skilled trade were 
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asked: “‘If you could be reasonably sure of 
earning as much money by being a skilled 
worker as at other things, would you then 
consider learning a skill or working in a 
factory or at a trade?’’ About 4o per cent 
said they would not, giving typical reasons 
such as “It doesn’t appeal to me; too 


monotonous; too confining; no future in 
i Otc. 

In their hopes for good earnings these 
high school students were also optimistic. 
The average figure named, $49.81 a week, 
is considerably higher than the average 
per capita earnings of $26 a week in 1940. 





How much a week do you think you should be earning about ten years from now? 


$100 an 


ccsaccsa avs euianekeess 
Average figure named................. 


Making all due allowance for youthful 
optimism and ambition, counselors should 
be concerned because of the attitudes re- 
vealed in this questionnaire. To prevent 
disillusionment in vocational adjustment 


Earnings expected by— 


All students Boys Girls 
ey" 1.6% 3% 82.9 
wanees 30.7 18.0 43-7 
habe 30.5 36.3 24.7 
ceded 9.9 15.9 3-7 
ieeeens 1.4 2.3 5 
cies an 5-7 9.6 1.7 
anaes 20.2 17.6 22.8 
seneretn $49.81 $59.65 $39.14 


is a major task. One of the first steps is to 
help youth to see the dignity and worth of 
non-professional work which is a vital 


part of the national economy. 





How to Pick a Business School 


To protect youth seeking training for 
office work the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education issues a list of private 
business schools in the state which have 
been registered and approved by the De- 
partment. Annually these schools are 
visited by a representative of the Depart- 
ment. The school plant and facilities are 
inspected; the program of studies, size of 
classes, qualifications of teachers and the 
school’s reputation for fair and honest 
dealing with its pupils and the public are 
investigated. Instruction is carefully ob- 
served and suggestions offered for improv- 
ing teaching methods and materials. 

Precautions to be used in selecting a 
school apply to any community: 


Visit and inspect the schools in which 
you are interested; notice particularly 
the classroom equipment and type of 
student. Do not sign an admission 


blank or pay money to a school solicitor 
in your home. Transact all financial 
business with a school officer in the 
school office. 

No reputable school can honestly 
guarantee you a position as an induce- 
ment to enroll. Avoid such schools. 

Avoid schools that offer ‘‘free books 
and supplies’’ or “‘scholarships"’ or that 
pay commissions to pupils for obtaining 
your enrollment. 

Determine how much classroom and 
business experience the teachers have 
had. 

Investigate the vocational success of 
former pupils. Could they obtain and 
hold othe: positions upon the comple- 
tion of their course? 

You must expect to pay for a good 
business course. Avoid the “‘cut-rate”’ 
school. 


The above warning might well be posted 
on every counselor's bulletin board. 
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EDUCATION FOR TODAY AND TO- 
MORROW. By Floyd W. Reeves. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1942. 


65 pp. $1.00. 

The author of this lecture holds that ‘‘a 
basic and intelligent revision in American 
secondary-school education, if undertaken 
now, will do more, I believe, to solve 
democracy’s problems in a future that al- 
ready presses close upon us than any other 
eee act of public policy”’ PP. 5-6). 
That represents the background for two 
basic assumptions which underlie ae. 
gram of secondary education proposed by 
Reeves, viz.: 


1. That the problem of full employ- 
ment within a moderate interval after 
school-leaving is urgent. 

2. That the whole people—not just 
industry—should assume the responsi- 
bility of providing the opportunity to 
work productively for every American 
boy and girl. 

It is highly appropriate that a man who 
has devoted the past several years to the 
study of American youth and their prob- 
lems should have been chosen to deliver 
the 1942 Inglis Lecture at Harvard Uni- 
versity. It is fitting, too, that the lecture 
should deal with today’s and tomorrow's 
problems of education. Most people will 
agree that it is well to reexamine the 
American secondary school now while we 
are aware of some of its problems and then 
to begin to plan for its future in a world 
which will be greatly modified by the 
present conflict. 

Attention is given to the need for citi- 
zenship education and the need for an un- 
derstanding of the ‘‘dynamics of a world 
at war’’ and of the “forces which will be 
let loose in the post-war reconstruction 








ee 
—— TE 





period.’ Reeves cites the urgent necessity 
of a knowledge of economic history and 
geography. He also urges a program of 
health duction which will insure not 
only health knowledge, but also the ideals, 
attitudes, and habits necessary to the build- 
ing of a sound national health program. 
Vocational training of a general nature 
(not the traditional secondary school pro- 
gram nor the specialized shop program) 
plus sound vocational guidance, a closer 
cooperation between schools and public 
employment offices, and productive work ex- 
periences he suggests as practical and nec- 
essary in today's technological world. To 
provide work experiences he proposes that 
private industry and government facilities 
cooperate with the schools. 
Frankly utilitarian in approach, the lec- 
ture will probably receive its share of 
criticism from those who would like more 
of the cultural elements in secondary edu- 
cation. Teachers perplexed by the reading 
problem may inquire, ‘‘What is your pro- 
ar for teaching youth to read?’’ Others, 
earful of increased participation of gov- 
ernment in education, may protest Reeves’ 
proposal that government provide some of 
the work experiences which he holds es- 
sential. On the whole, however, these are 
mere — astomeans. The author has 
extended an important challenge to secon- 
dary education.—Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Camden, New 
Jersey. 
Cw 
PIONEERING IN PSYCHOLOGY. By 
Carl E. Seashore. University of Iowa 
Studies, No. 398, University of Iowa 
Press, Iowa City, 1942. Pp. 232. $2.50. 
This personal account written by a scien- 
tist who has always been interested in ap- 
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plying psychology to practical problems 
contains much that will interest vocational 
counselors. 

Describes the development of Seashore’s 
interest in the riddle of musical talent, art 
talent, improvement in speech, clinical 

ychology, educational guidance of col- 
ege students. 

Reemphasizes the limitations of Sea- 
shore measures of musical talent. “‘No 
psychophysic measurement measures or 
positively predicts total competence in any 
field for guidance." ‘‘The ranks for the 
battery should not be averaged as an index 
to musicality as a whole but should yield 
a partial profile.”’ 

Vocational counselors and vocational 
psychologists will be helped in formulat- 
ing a sane and scientifically defensible con- 
cept of vocational aptitude by reading this 
volume.—H. D. K. 


Cw 


PERSONNEL SELECTION BY STAND- 
ARD JOB TESTS. By Charles A. Drake. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1942. Pp. 147. 


$1.75. 

This work presages new emphases in the 
selection of employees for industrial plants. 
The foremost of these are the new } ea 
eries in the field of perception and the im- 
portance of determining the dexterities 
necessary for individual jobs. 

Although Mr. Drake specifically says 
that this study is not all-encompassing, 
and in this respect does not discuss the 
selection of office workers, or any person- 
nel outside the production line of industry, 
it will be invaluable to those about to en- 
ter the field of business psychology for its 
strict subordination of theoretical experi- 
mental work to the viewpoint of the profit 
motive in business. 

To undertake his technique of con- 
structing tests, Mr. Drake says that the 

rsonnel worker “‘must have a working 
mee ool of time and motion study, of 
machine design, of industrial psychology 
of the conventional sort, of human anat- 
omy and physiology, and of elementary 
statistics."' Although many personnel 
workers possess two of these, I think those 
penne all are as rare as his good dual- 

and operators. To label those who do 
not have all of this background as inade- 
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quately trained does not solve the problem. 
If this technique is to be feasible for smaller 
plants, it will be necessary to market 
many slightly differing tests which can be 
easily adapted.—Patricia Lee Scnarr, 
Psychological Testing Department, Personnel 
Division, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


cw 


CAREERS IN THE MAKING, Second 
Series. Edited by Iona Robertson Logie. 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. 
243. $1.50. 

In the preface of her new series of 
Careers in the Making, lona Robertson Logie, 
quoting from Virginia Woolf, says: ‘“The 
biographer must revise our standards of 
merit and set up new heroes for our ad- 
miration ... ."’ In this admirable new col- 
lection of biographical excerpts, Dr. Logie 
has done just that. She has definitely set 
up new heroes not only for our admiration, 
but for our emulation as well. 

It is doubtful if any student could fail to 
take inspiration from such colorful char- 
acters as General Douglas MacArthur, 
Walt Disney, Father Flanagan, Henry L. 
Stimson, Lou Gehrig, Katherine Hep- 
burn, William S. Knudsen, James B. Con- 
ant, and others. Dr. Logie’s selection of 
careers is, of course, the outstanding fea- 
ture of the book. They are the careers of 
men and women whose names are front 
page news today. In this respect, this 
second series of Careers in the Making is 
superior to its predecessor. The editor 
could scarcely have chosen a more timely 
series of personalities. 

Another improvement which readers of 
the first series will note is the appending 
at the end of each section of a bibliog- 
raphy of biographies in that particular 
field. The introductory notes on each sec- 
tion have also been expanded. 

Paradoxically, a criticism of the book 
may be that it might be too interesting for 
use as a class text. The reader is likely to 
find himself carried away by the stories and 
fail to see the vocational significance be- 
hind them. Incidentally, Careers in the 
Making could be just as well used in con- 
nection with work in English or Social 
Studies courses as in Vocational Guidance. 
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Each selection is, of course, only an ex- 
cerpt from a longer biography; and, in 
most cases, the initial phase of the subject's 
career is treated. Thus, the student can 
see how many of these outstanding men 
and women got their start. It must be 
said, however, that technical data as to 
training required, education, etc., are miss- 
ing. The biographies are primarily of the 
“human interest’ type. As such, they 
will hold any student's attention and they 
should stimulate some active class discus- 
sion.—Ruicwarp L. Lacey, Pelham, N.Y. 


ow 


THE VOCATIONAL INTERESTS OF 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS. By Grace E. 
Laleger. Contributions to Education No. 
857, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1942. Pp. 93. $1.60. 

This is a well-organized, clearly written 
— of a study of the vocational interests 
of 703 Brooklyn, New York, high school 
girls. These girls, in the last half of the 
third year, were given an intelligence test 
and were asked to fill out both the Strong 
and the Manson vocational interest blanks 
for women. A measure of the socio- 
economic status of each girl was obtained 
on the basis of the location of her home. 

The author discourages the use of both 
the Strong and the Manson inventories for 
the following reasons: (1) great expense 
of administering and scoring, (2) limited 
number of occupations represented by 
keys, (3) low correlation between com- 
parable Strong and Manson keys (median 
+ 0.22), and (4) low correlation between 
girls’ free choice of occupation and inven- 
tory scores. 

This last reason seems open to question. 
If the correlation were high, there would 
be no need of using the inventories as the 
same result could be obtained from free 
choice of student. Interest inventories 
were developed on the theory that the free 
choice of student was an unsatisfactory 
means of determining what occupational 
field would offer an environment in har- 
mony with student interests. On this 
theory satisfactory vocational interest in- 
ventories should have low correlations 
with stated student choice. 

All who are interested in the vocational 


guidance of high school girls should read 
this clearly written report and draw their 
own conclusions.—Artaur F. Dopscz, 
Associate Professor Industrial Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Cw 


THE SUBNORMAL ADOLESCENT 
GIRL. By Theodora M. Abel and Elaine 
F. Kinder. New York, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1942. Pp. 186. $2.50. 

This compact volume describes the sub- 
normal girl in her home, school, institu- 
tion, a in industry. For some years the 
authors worked with such girls in Letch- 
worth Village, N. Y., and in the various 
projects in which they were later placed. 
A detailed report is given of a three-year 
study of 84 girls in factory work. They 
had been trained in a trade school to oper- 
ate power machines and do light packing 
and assembling jobs. Their records were 
compared and the reasons for their success 
or failure analyzed. Despite all discourag- 
ing results, it was found that if trained by 
methods geared to their slow minds, they 
were often willing to do monotonous jobs 
that more active-minded workers found 
unendurable. 

The book is so packed with information, 
it should be indispensable to students in 
this field. The only adverse comment 
which the most captious critic might make 
is the very defect of its virtue. It crowds 
significant conclusions into such small 
space that a reader might miss their im- 
portance. Such statements as the need for 
intermediate steps between an institution 
and the community, because subnormals 
cannot shift so quickly; the fact that the 
poor subnormals are preyed upon, whereas 
the well-to-do are shielded; or that so- 
ciety expects subnormals to withstand 
emotional shocks that might wreck any of 
us; these and other important observations 
are made with almost too much calm 
brevity. One hopes that some one with a 
more strident voice will demand adequate 
education for this trainable but unglamor- 
ous 7% of our labor supply, as well as for 
their boy friends\—ELeanor R. Wem- 
BRIDGE, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cw 
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SEVEN KEYS TO GETTING AND 
HOLDING A JOB. By George J. Lyons 
and Harmon C. Martin. The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 1942. Pp. 241. $1.20. 

“They're tops!" was one high school 
boy’s reaction to the names of George J. 
Lyons, sales manager of the New York 
Telephone Company, and Harmon C. Mar- 
tin, personnel assistant in the National 
City Bank of New York. 

“A streamlined model! They know how 
to put it across!" 

Yes, the authors of The Strategy of Job 
Finding, 1939, have again succeeded in 
“putting it across,’’ this time in a compact 
book, inexpensive, attractive in type and 
format, written in the terse style that 
young moderns like. These two realists in 
the world of jobs achieve their aim stated 
in the preface, “to discuss the principles 
that will assist job seekers, especially 
those of high school age, in finding and 
retaining jobs regardless of the economic 
peaks and valleys that always affect em- 

loyment."” Seven keys for the successful 
job holder: Believe in Yourself, Know 
Yourself, Know Your Market, Pass In- 
spection, Get Yourself In, The Interview, 
Make Your Job a Career. 

This is not ‘‘just another’’ text in the 
job-hunting field. It has a positive quality 
that will give the high school student zest 
to attack the job problem. The structural 
pattern is clear. The techniques are 
specific and direct. Thought-provoking 
material spot-lighted in bold-faced type on 
divided pages holds his attention. Com- 
ments on research in the occupational 
field, for example, Harold F. Clark's study 
of life earnings, p. 72, arouse his interest in 
extensive reading. Dynamic case studies 
help him visualize himself in the role of 
worker and boss. An analysis a com- 

ite rating sheet, pp. 222-233, shows him 
he callane auok must be raised. 
Sound mental hygiene tempers the jar of 
his personal check-up and self-review. He 
is left with a clear concept of *‘what busi- 
ness wants before and after it puts him on 
the pay roll."" In mid-war or post-war 
days the principles still hold.—Erna 
RueinserceEr, Junior High School, Virginia, 
Minnesota. 


cw 


OCCUPATIONAL DIGESTS. By A. H. 
Hausrath. Ames, Iowa, Iowa State Col- 
lege, 1942. Mimeographed. 


Of especial interest to organizations pre- 
senting occupational information on the 
air are these digests of the thirty-fourth 
“It’s Your Future’’ broadcasts, sixth an- 
nual series, 1941-1942, directed by A. H. 
Hausrath of the Vocational Education De- 
partment, Iowa State College. 

Each digest contains a summary of the 
factual information contained in the 
weekly broadcast interview—nature of the 
vocation, qualifications necessary for en- 
tering upon and progressing in it, and a 
bibliography of reliable source materials. 
Of greater interest are the examples of the 
poster-schedule, interview outline sheet, 
and suggestions for using the broadcasts, 
which were sent to the listening schools. 

The seventh series of broadcasts is now 
being continued around the theme ‘‘Voca- 
tions for Victory."’ Emphasis is placed on 
activities which high school students will 
probably enter, such as the armed forces, 
a | war occupations, essential civil- 
ian occupations, nursing, WAVES, 
WAACS, etc. A mailing list is maintained 
for weekly digests of these broadcasts and 
schools within receiving distance of the 
Iowa State College station, WOI, would 
find them very useful to ‘‘encourage ad- 
vance study of the occupation before listen- 
ing to the broadcast, note-taking during 
the broadcast, and follow-up study after 
the broadcast, using sources of information 
suggested in the a digests."’ 
—Gertrupe Forrester, Public Schools, 
West Bend, Wisconsin. 


Cw 


SANDRA KENDALL OF THE 4-H. THE 
CAREER STORY OF A YOUNG 
HOME DEMONSTRATION AGENT. By 
Ella Williams Porter. Introduction by 
Edith Barker. New York, Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 1942. Pp. vii +271. $2.00. 
Mrs. Porter here sets forth the require- 
ments for entrance into home demonstra- 
tion work, the conditions under which an 
agent performs her duties, and the rewards 
she receives, both in terms of salary and 
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personal satisfaction. In addition, she has 
included information about the college 
home management house, the history of 
4-H Clubs, and the organization of Exten- 
sion work under the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The last subject is clarified 
by means of charts. 

Since this Career Book has been ap- 
proved by Edith Barker, in charge of Girls’ 
4-H Clubs in Iowa, there is little to be said 
about the reliability of subject matter. 
But in spite of the fact that the informa- 
tion is correct, the story through which it 
is conveyed is disappointing—at least to 
this reviewer. It seems unfortunate that 
an author with first-hand knowledge of 
Extension work should have chosen a 
stereotyped plot, a success-formula, in 
order to present the fresh, wholesome ex- 
periences of a home demonstration agent. 

Furthermore, because of this plot, the 
book as a whole tends to give a false im- 
pression of the success which a worker can 
expect the first year on the job. Yet single 
episodes, when considered apart from the 
total picture, help the reader gain an in- 
sight into the requirements of home dem- 
onstration work from the standpoint of 
attitudes, abilities, and personality traits. 

Junior and senior high school girls will 
find the book easy to read and will no 
doubt enjoy following Sandra's career as it 
proceeds from the spring term of her senior 
year at the State Agricultural College 
through the first year of her work as home 
demonstration agent.—Frances ZiMMER- 
MAN, New London Junior College, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut. 


ow 


SCIENCE CALLS TO YOUTH. By Ray- 
mond F. Yates. New York, Appleton- 
Century, 1941. Pp. 205. $2.00. 

This book is timely. It opens up the 
various fields of science at a period in our 
history when the attention of youth needs 
to be directed toward science and tech- 
nology. It challenges those young people 
who are planning careers in the sciences, 
furnishing inspiration and valuable gui- 
dance. The author's style—so seldom en- 
countered in scientific books—is vivid and 


appealing. 


This volume is divided into ten chapters 
in which the author has successfully 
pointed out the mission of science. A 
visual appeal is made through the use of 
sixteen full-page picture illustrations of 
young scientists at work. The following 
fields are represented: bacteriology, phys- 
ics, geology, chemistry, mechanics, avia- 
tion, metallurgy, electricity, and light. 

In the first chapter, Mr. Yates shows 
how the world is turning to science. He 
believes that the real hope of the world 
rests largely in science and the scientific 
method of investigation. He predicts that 
the time is not far off when science and 
technology will be represented in the Cabi- 
net of the United States. 

He states that we in America are ap- 
proaching superiority in almost every 
phase of science, and predicts that in the 
near future America will need a vast army 
of well-trained scientists. 

The author discusses science as a voca- 
tion, the type of education needed by the 
scientist, the importance of specializing, 
and the future inventions and _ states, 
“Science needs those who are interested 
not in saving yesterdays but in building 
better tomorrows.” 

In Science Calls to Youth, Mr. Yates has 
made a valuable contribution to guidance 
literature. It should be extremely illumi- 
nating to the high school student who has 
a leaning toward science. It would serve 
as an excellent reference for a course in 
vocations and should be on the shelf of 
every science classroom library.—Epison 
W. Kocnenperrer, Department of Science, 
Proviso Township High School, Maywood, 
Illinois. 


i) 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DEALING 
WITH PEOPLE. By Wendell White. 
New York, Macmillan, 1941 (New Edi- 
tion). Pp. 268. $2.50. 


This might be considered a companion 
volume to Dale Carnegie’s How to Win 
Friends. As a matter of publishing his- 
tory it appeared first, January, 1936, while 
Carnegie’s best seller came out in October, 
1936. These books have a similar pur- 
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pose and utilize some similar psychological 
techniques. Yet the more scholarly and 
ieee book had ten printings in three 
years while the popular volume had thirty- 
seven printings. One wonders why. 

Perhaps here is one explanation. Dr. 
White, psychologist of University of 
Minnesota writes, “‘Perhaps it was Pithe- 
canthropus erectus who first said, and said 
with insight into human nature, that if 
you wish to have another person think 
you appreciate his worth you must know 
his name."" While Dr. Carnegie writes, 
“Remember that a man’s name is to him 
the sweetest sound in the English lan- 
guage."’ One uses scholarly quotations to 
prove his points, the other tells stories of 
commercial success. Both are accused of 
encouraging insincerity in human rela- 
tions. Yet both insist that genuine inter- 
est in others is the prime requisite for in- 
fluencing or dealing with people. If this 
sincere interest in people is premised, then 
detailed suggestions can be put to work, 
t.g., assist a person to make a decision 
while having him feel that he has drawn 
his own conclusions. 

Dr. White’s book, based on fifteen years 
of teaching applied psychology, is divided 
into four parts, only the first having simi- 
larity to the Carnegie book. They are: 
Dealing with People in Life Situations in 
General, Preventing Wrongdoing, Pre- 
venting Mental Abnormality, and Further- 
ing Mental Health. The whole volume 
centers around the fundamental desire 
for a feeling of personal worth. Wrong- 
doing (Part II) is interpreted as a per- 
verted effort to attain this feeling of per- 
sonal worth. Remedial measures for ab- 
normality likewise are based upon con- 
sideration for the individual's urge to 
preserve his self-respect. Whenever bar- 
riers block the sense of personal worth, 
delinquency and mental illness set in. 
Therefore, the whole book seeks to incul- 
cate sincere methods for “‘fostering vari- 
ous pride-sustaining experiences.” 

The author rightly advocates the in- 
direct approach to another's will, ¢.g., 
suggesting an idea to the entire group of 
which the counselee is a member, or sug- 
gesting alternatives which can be rejected 
or accepted without relation to the feel- 
ings of the suggestor. His suggestions on 


the piving of criticism are particularly 
helpful. “‘Usually the more softly one’s 
criticisms fall, the deeper they penetrate."’ 

The chapter on **Misuse of Psychology”’ 
is timely. ‘‘Malpractice in influencing 
vu is too elusive to be outlawed.” 

his malpractice includes: reiteration, 
assumed approval of authorities, asking 
for approval of a principal in advance of 
action, catchy rather than logical slogans, 
use of subtle connotations. 

Counselors and teachers must agree 
with the author's conclusion that while 
many understand human nature and want 
to deal with others effectively, human 
Mature is sO intricate as to justify study 
in the art of human relations. Dr. White 
gives in this brief volume some of both the 
science and the art. 

In spite of similarity of surnames the 
reviewer can claim only a relationship in 
human interest.—J. Gustav Wuite, Pro- 
fessor Applied Sociology, Whittier College, 
W bittier, Calif. 


Cow 


YOUR CAREER IN NURSING. _ By 
Cecelia L. Schultz. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1941. $2.00. 

GINGER LEE, WAR NURSE. By Doro- 
thy Deming. New York, Dodd, Mead, 
1942. $2.00. 

SKY HOSTESS. By Betty Peckham. 
New York, T. Nelson & Sons, 1941. 
$1.75. 

PEGGY COVERS THE CLIPPER. By 
Emma Bugbee. New York, Dodd, Mead, 
1941. $2.00. 

The four books reviewed here give a 
number of new opportunities for women in 
nursing and writing. The most compre- 
hensive is Your Career in Nursing, by an 
experienced R.N. She discusses very fully 
the qualities requisite for a good nurse, 
with case anecdotes. Characteristics 
which are increasingly recognized as im- 
portant are personality traits such as voice 
quality, enunciation, grace, posture, 
grooming, which are in addition to the 
well-recognized qualities of dependabil- 
ity, accuracy, excellent health, amiability, 
cheerfulness, humor, maturity, tact, sym- 
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pathy, control, self-reliance, and a spirit of 
service. 

New types of nursing such as occupa- 
tional therapy, pediatrics, public health 
nursing, industrial nursing, are briefly 
indicated, with the special duties, salaries, 
and opportunities. A general course of 
nursing study is athe and the life of a 
nurse in various services and communities 
is pictured. There is repeated caution on 
the choice of a good school and sources 
of information about schools and some 
criteria for judgment are given. The book 
is readable, but there is perhaps too much 
use of slang and colloquialisms. 

One of the rapidly expanding fields is 
Army and Navy nursing. Dorothy Dem- 
ing, author of the popular Penny Marsh 
series of nursing stories, and a registered 
nurse herself, adds a new volume in the 
series, Ginger Lee, War Nurse. 

Ginger’s experiences in a typical South- 
ern Army camp are entertaining reading for 

irls aged twelve to twenty. Ginger and 
= friends are very real girls, who make 
plenty of mistakes and have real faults and 
virtues. Ginger’s duties, living condi- 
tions, salary, hopes of advancement, 
amusements, and associates are skilfully 
woven into the love story. The light 
story should give girls a good idea of life 
at an Army camp, at least just before war 
started, without too greatly misleading 
them as to what may be expected. How- 
ever, not all girls can hope to be so pretty 
or so popular with officers. 

Sky Hostess, by Betty Peckham, in fine 
format, concise, clear style, and with well- 
chosen photographs plentifully inter- 
spersed, presents in well-organized fashion 
one of the newest developments in the 
nursing field. Only eleven years ago Ellen 
Church convinced reluctant air-line offi- 
cials that nurses rather than male stew- 
ards were needed. There is now close 
competition for the slightly more than 
one thousand positions, only about one 
in a hundred applicants being accepted 
for training. There is a large turnover in 
the occupation, the average girl leaving 
in about eighteen months, usually to be 
married. 

Here is a real opportunity for the un- 
usually attractive, poised, competent, trim 
young graduate of a recognized nursing 


course. The reason that nurses are pre- 
ferred for the positions is not that air- 
sickness is so prevalent, for only one in 
every two hundred passengers is said to be 
so afflicted, but passengers often are flying 
because they are already ill and wish to 
reach sources for treatment by the fastest 
possible transportation, or because of ill- 
ness or death in their families, when a 
nurse can best minister to their needs. 
Mothers often need help with their babies 
while traveling. Then in case of one of 
those rare pom, the airline may know 
there is fully qualified care available. 
Moreover, nurses are regarded as unusually 
reliable and mature for their age, and 
have had special training in techniques 
valuable aloft—in keeping people cheerful 
and entertained, in bed-making and tray 
service, and general personal service. 


The future hostess has to pass severe 
tests and interviews. She must be un- 
married, small, graceful, have a good voice, 
diction, posture, and manners. Her ex- 
penses are paid during her special training 
which lasts several weeks. 


After passing a written examination she 
works one hundred ten hours per month 
(one misprint in the book states 110 per 
week), and earns from $95 to $145 a 
month, depending on her experience, in 
addition to all expenses while away from 
her home base. She has two weeks’ vaca- 
tion a year, with transportation by air 
paid. Away from work, she must spend 
time keeping well-read and informed so as 
to be interesting to see sapere people, in 
maintaining a faultlessly attractive ap- 
pearance, in getting ten hours sleep a 
night, in attending courses or even writing 
or lecturing on her specialty, and in sports 
and exercise. 


Emma Bugbec has already written three 
stories of journalism, Peggy Covers the News, 
Peggy Covers Washington, and Peggy Covers 
London. Peggy Covers the Clipper, as is often 
the case with sequels, is less useful than 
the original from the career point of view. 
However, this is an entertaining, light 
story for older girls, of timely interest, 
which contains some useful information on 
special departments of journalism, such as 
book reviewing, fashion and cooking 
columns, and featured interviews. 
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Girls will enjoy the exciting adventures 
and envy the young couple in their city 
apartment and tiny seaside cottage, and 
may gain a little wider view of a small 

oup of related occupations in journalism 
incidentally, but the serious student of 
occupations will not find any mine of in- 
formation for his use—just a light intro- 
duction.—A. Exizasetu Beat. 


Cw 


BETSY YATES—REALTOR. By Flor- 
ence E. Slater. New York, Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 1941. Pp. 242. $2.00. 

This is a story of a mother’s and daugh- 
ter’s adjustments made necessary by finan- 
cial reverses and the death of the husband 
and father. Betsy Yates could not return 
to college for her senior year. Upon the 
advice of friends of her family she decided 
to hunt work in New York. 

After two weeks she became hostess in a 
tea room. This led to permanent work 
with an organization which operated 
apartments and a cafeteria. 

In spite of discouraging mistakes and 
difficulties in adjusting tenants, Betsy 
knew that this was the type of work she 
wished to follow. With the help of ex- 
perienced people she advanced from one 

sition to another, until she became the 

ealtor in charge of rentals in a large build- 


ing. 
This book contains excellent material on 
a number of occupations for women. 


_Much vocational information is given 


through the conversation of the characters 
such as Rose who rented rooms to girls and 
Miss Merrill who —— a business 
which provided food and rented apart- 
ments, and through Betsy's own daily ex- 

iences.—KaTHLEEN Hanes, Guidance 
Baeee, Emerson Junior High School, Lake- 
wood, Obio. 


Cw 


OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY. By Omar 
Pancoast, Jr. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. 155. $1.75. 


In this thoughtful and provocative es- 
say, Dr. Pancoast deals with a question of 
paramount importance to vocational coun- 
selors—the allocation of the available 
labor supply to obtain optimum employ- 
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ment of human resources. The conclusion 
reached is that employment and produc- 
tion will be maximized by training as 
many persons as are mentally fitted for the 
professions and the skilled trades. The 
argument, stated in neo-classical termi- 
nology, runs briefly as follows: The occu- 
‘esemgges shift, by broadening the income 

ase, will increase the propensity to con- 
sume. A further increase in demand will 
follow from the fact that there will be a 
transfer of workers from industries with 
inelastic demand schedules (which the 
author stipulates to be low wage indus- 
tries) to those with a greater elasticity of 
demand and higher wages. The resultant 
decrease in the wage costs of the latter will 
stimulate sales, while the former industries 
will suffer relatively slight decreases in the 
demand for their products. 

Moreover, capital investment in the 
elastic industries will be promoted by the 
falling wage bill, with fortunate repercus- 
sions upon allied capital goods industries. 
A similar effect will be produced in the in- 
elastic industries through the stimulating 
influence of increasing labor costs upon 
technological innovation. 

Admittedly, this volume is but a first 
step in a hitherto neglected field of eco- 
nomic inquiry. The author makes little 
attempt to bolster his broad generaliza- 
tions, some of which may be seriously 

uestioned, with relevant statistical evi- 

ence. Even on the deductive plane, the 
argument skirts very lightly over such im- 
portant considerations as the significance 
of industrial monopoly and the relation- 
ship between income distribution and de- 
mand schedules. It is unfortunate that the 
book could not have been written after a 
thorough perusal of the recent work on 
occupational trends by Dewey Anderson 
and Percy Davidson. Nevertheless, all 
who doubt that the schools have the fun- 
damental obligation of broadening oppor- 
tunities for the underprivileged can read 
Dr. Pancoast’s book with profit. And 
should subsequent inquiry establish be- 
yond doubt the validity of his conclusions, 
the cause of democracy in education will be 

rovided with a powerful weapon.— 

ALTER GALENSON, Hunter College of the 
City of New York. 


Cw 
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DUDE RANCHER, A Modern Career 
Story. By Steve Strang. New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Company. Pp. 271. $2.00. 


In this story, woven about the trials and 
rewards attached to starting and operating 
a dude ranch in the Colorado Rockies, 
Steve Strang contributes a timely addition 
to the Dodd, Mead & Company series of 
Career Books. 

Phil Marshall, the young hero of dude- 
rancher Strang’s story, desired to find some 
better means of self-expression than selling 
bonds, and it was this hope which led him 
from New York to Colorado to work on a 
dude ranch. Thanks to his childhood ex- 
perience with horses and to his sincere in- 
terest in animals and people, Phil is able to 
make himself useful. He also comes into 
the good graces of independent old *‘Pop’’ 
Wakefield, who teaches him much and 


finally sets him on the road leading to his 
real goal—the operation of his own dude 
ranch. 

The reader learns with Phil of the infi- 
nite number of details which must be at- 
tended to on a ranch which caters to 
guests. He discovers that a dude rancher 
needs a special kind of personality, one 
which embodies a calm, unruffled disposi- 
tion, an understanding and genuine liking 
of both people and animals, and a prac- 
tical sense of business administration. 
Finally he realizes that the average dude 
rancher must be content to ‘‘break even’’ 
financially while he enjoys more fully the 
other rewards of the business, which in- 
clude a feeling of independence and the 
spending of one’s days among beautiful, 
natural surroundings.—GeErTRUDE KNoL- 
LENBERG, Lander, Wyoming. 


American Job Series 


Review of Five Occupational Monographs 


RUTH BARNARD POWELL 


IVENEW monographs of the American 

Job Series, published by Science Re- 
search Associates of Chicago, make the 
total of twenty-nine to date. Three are of 
special significance to the war front: 
“Occupations in Rubber,’ “‘Jobs in the 
Machine Shop,”’ and ‘‘Uncle Sam's Fight- 
ing Men."’ The other two deal with 
careers in wildlife management and bank- 
ing. 

In ‘‘Uncle Sam's Fighting Men,’’ Rob- 
ert K. Burns and Lyle M. Spencer have pre- 
sented a clear-cut picture aimed for high 
school readers, of the daily life which will 
be theirs if and when they enter one of the 
Armed Services of the United States. The 
authors have shown the day-by-day experi- 
ences which young men may expect after 
taking the oath of allegiance to their coun- 


try. This monograph brings up to date 
the study of America’s fighting force which 
first appeared in the American Job Series as 
“Military Training and Jobs,’’ published 
in October, 1940. 

Separate discussions are given to each of 
the divisions of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Marine Corps. The United States 
Marine Corps is given an especially impor- 
tant place among the fighting services, 
with attention called to the herosim of the 
marines at Wake Island. 


Tae Macuine SHop 


Ernest L. Bowman, Chief of the Person- 
nel Training Department of the USES of 
Ohio, in “‘Jobs in the Machine Shop,” 
describes the machine shop as the arsenal 
of democracy, its strength increased daily 
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by the invention of new ways of doing old 
jobs quicker, more efficiently, more accu- 
rately and more cheaply—a challenging 
field for the most resourceful brains and the 
most skilful hands in America. 

Machine shop work, Mr. Bowman 
writes, holds the key to the nation’s war 
effort. He discusses the field from the 
long-range point of view for a youth con- 
templating it as his life work, and de- 
scribes it as neither an all-brain nor an all- 
brawn occupation, but a job combining 
the skilled use of head and hands. Al- 
though machine shop workers now are in 
great demand, the industry will have its 
lean years, the author points out; how- 
ever, he adds, the all-round machinist, be- 
cause of his varied skills, knowledge and 
abilities, and because of the constant 
scarcity of good mechanics, is rarely un- 
employed, even in times of depression. 

The trend for employment of women in 
machine shops has grown rapidly since 
America entered the war, the author says, 
and he points to another significant occu- 
pational factor: machinists and tool mak- 
ers have an advantage over many other 
types of workers in their ability to hold 
their jobs after they pass the age of 50, 
since skill, knowledge, and judgment are 
the important qualifications. 

A regular apprenticeship of from three 
to five years is recommended as the best 
and quickest way to become an all-round 
journeyman. 


RuBBER 


One of the America’s greatest industries 
is presented in its various aspects in ‘‘Oc- 
cupations in Rubber,’ by Charles W. Uf- 
ford, Personnel Management Consultant of 
Barrington Associates, Inc., and former 
personnel manager of the Ohio Rubber 
Company. 

There is no continuous line of promotion 
in the rubber industry, Mr. Ufford states, 
nor are there public or trade schools where 
the rubber business or its skills may be 
learned. Most jobs in rubber plants are 
unskilled or semi-skilled, and few require 


more than two to eight weeks to learn. 
Listed are three ways of securing a job in 
a rubber factory: as a new employee in a 
technical or supervisory job; by promo- 
tion to technical or supervisory staff; and 
training as a “‘learner’’ within a company. 

Of interest to the vocational counselor 
is the variety of conditions of work offered 
in rubber: there are jobs where men and 
women work at high speed and under con- 
siderable tension throughout the entire 
shift with little or no relief; jobs which 
run in a cycle that includes a period of 
high-speed work and a period of more or 
less leisurely preparation of material, and 
jobs where the workers have surprisingly 
little work to do or where the pace of the 
job is slow and plodding. 

In the prospect for expansion of syn- 
thetic rubber Mr. Ufford foresees new jobs 
opened, especially for specialized chemists 
and technicians. 


Joss In BANKING 


“A Job in Banking,”’ by Joseph J. 
Schroeder, Executive Secretary of the 
Chicago chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, is unusually informative and 
genuinely sound in its delineation of the 
banking profession. It points to the in- 
creasing use of women in banks since the 
beginning of the war, and indicates the 
scope for exercise of various aptitudes and 
abilities which banking offers. 

In discussing opportunities for promo- 
tion, Mr. Schroeder estimates that opera- 
tions require the services of by far the 
greater part of the people on bank pay- 
rolls, but, on the other hand, lending pro- 
duces the greater part of the bank income, 
and therefore offers more spectacular op- 
portunities for ability to show itself. 
Character, an aptitude for finance, and 
willingness to work are defined as the 
qualities which bring success, even emi- 
nence, in banking. 

The difference between work in large 
and in small banks is discussed. The 
country banker is described as the com- 
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munity counselor. A department of spe- 
cial importance in the bank is personnel, as 
salaries and wages account for 50 per cent 
of a bank's expenses. Banking, says Mr. 
Schroeder, now offers more jobs to begin- 
ners than at any time in the last ten years. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


The last in the job monograph series is 
“Careers in Wildlife Management,"’ by 
Charles N. Elliott, Editor of The Regional 
Review, National Park Service, Richmond, 
Va. It is a detailed and explicit review of 
life as a wildlife specialist. The estimated 
number of persons employed in all phases 
of wildlife work in the United States is 
shown as follows: Federal, 9,340; state, 
5,960; fisheries, 130,000; trappers, fur 
farmers, etc., 122,000; guides, 48,000; 
farmers who own shooting preserves, 
6,500; and miscellaneous, including col- 
lege professors, 1,000. The growing trend 
for conservation points to an increase in 
wildlife work, the author believes, but as 
he omits to give the effect of the war upon 
this field of work, it is impossible to evalu- 
ate it under present-day conditions. 


Individual Analysis 
(Continued from page 360) 

1. Part IV of the ‘Dictionary of Occu- 
ational Titles’’ as a counseling tool. 
his manuscript under the direction 

of Raymond Ward has been practi- 
cally completed and should soon be 
ne for editing. 

2. “Individual Inventory and Its Use"’ 
is being completed under the direc- 
tion of S. Marion Justice. 

3. The Tests Evaluation Committee, 
under the direction of Gwendolen 
Schneidler, has continued for the 
second year. 

The Committee has had many of 
the test Evaluations published during 
1942 im Occupations. Since Dr. 
Schneidler has been commissioned 
with the WAVES she has been unable 
to continue work with her Com- 
mittee. 


I Need Vocational Guidance 
(Continued from page 138) 

In the Army I attained 123 on my Army 
classification test and 113 on my mechani- 
cal aptitude test. 

I was made corporal one month after | 
arrived in this camp and was put in charge 
of an ordnance tool shed. The duties were 
issuing and receiving tools and supplies. 

Then I was transferred to the training 
department of our camp headquarters, and 
sent to school to be a parachute packer on 
remote control targets. 

In the Army as in civilian life, I haven't 
seen a field or occupation I'd like to get 
into and be interested in it. 

The subjects I received the best marks in 
while attending high school were math, 
history, science, and physical training. | 
was a gym captain for the last year and a 
half in school. 

That's about all the information I can 
give you at the present time. 

Hoping you can help solve my problem 
as to what field I’m best suited for, I re- 
main, 

Yours truly, 
Corporal Sam ——. 


We wish to call the reader's attention to the 


article on the Armed Forces Institute which | 


logically should be included in this department 
but which appears as a separate article, page 
SIs. 





Publications Received 





Berkowitz, George J., and Newburger, 
George. Dr. Manpower. B'nai B'rith Vo- 
cational Service Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., 1943. Pp. 20. Ten cents. 


One hundred questions for youth and adults cover- 
ing wartime occupations. Intended primarily as s 
motivating, not a testing device. ultiple choice 
questions with the correct answer starred. Several 
suggestions offered for conducting the quiz. This 
booklet is number 12 in a vocational series. 


Melinat, Carl H. U. S. Government Pub- 
lications and the War. The Booklist, Dec. 
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15, 1942, Part II, American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. Pp. 22. 

This list of government publications issued during 
the last two years will be valuable for counselors in 
building up war information files. The list covers the 
different Services, Civilian Defense, industry, voca- 
tional education, technical training, reconstruction, 
wartime living. 


Directory of Vocational Education for Na- 
tional Defense in New York State. New 
York State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y., 1942. Pp. 54. - Free in 
New York State. 

This directory lists the towns and cities, the director 
in charge, the schools, and the type of training pro- 
vided. Courses marked P are pre-employment; S, 
supplementary. General admission requirements to 
defense schools are also po. Counselors in other 
states would welcome such a directory to aid in advis- 
ing youth where to go for training. 


Are You Aiming Right? Jewish Voca- 
tional Service, Detroit, Mich., 1942. Pp. 
12. 


A manual describing group guidance programs 
which will aid club members in making sound voca- 
tional and educational plans in wartime. The ma- 
terial is very briefly sketched and readers who wish 
further information on group programs are asked to 
write to Albert Cohen, Group Guidance Department, 
Jewish Vocational Service, 5737 Second Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Sulverman, Julia E. Power Machine Sew- 
ing. New York, Richard R. Smith, 1942. 
Illustrated. Pp. 220. $2.50. 


. A textbook with units of instruction based on a 
scientific analysis of the actual tasks the learner will 
perform. The author has had a long experience as a 
needle trades worker and teacher a wer machine 
sewing in vocational high schools of New York City. 


Reilly, William J. How to Improve Your 
Human Relations by Straight Thinking. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1942. Pp. 192. 
$2.50. 

Another “how-to” book which purports to show 


the reader how to achieve the ‘‘magic mental attitude 
in human relations.”’ 


Reck, Franklin M. Radio from Start to 
Finish. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1942. Pp. 160. $2.00. 


An interesting account of the development of radio, 
well illustrated. The major emphasis is not on quali- 
fications for succeeding in the industry but there is in- 
formation on the types of jobs and remuneration. 


Fraser, Chelsea. Heroes of the Air. New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 1940. Pp. 874. 
$2.50. 

The revision of this popular book on flying in- 
cludes the oe of 1938, 1939, and 1940, as well as 
the memorable exploits of Byrd, Chamberlain, Lind- 
bergh, and others. 


Pennock, Meta R., Editor. Makers of 
Nursing History. New York, Lakeside 
Publishing Co., 1940. Pp. 142. 

Portraits and brief biographical sketches of women 
who have made nursing history from the time of 
Florence Nightingale, Dorothea Dix, and Clara 
Barton, to the present. Girls considering the pro- 
fession might be interested in the book. 


Neill, Humphrey B., and Cool, Howard 
M. Understanding American Business. New 
York, Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 448. $2.50. 


Written in a popular, non-technical style, unlike 
the conventional text, this book would interest high 
school readers. In presenting the opportunities 
business has to offer, it indirectly would serve as a 

uide to youth choosing a career in business. The 

k was prepared in collaboration with the National 
Better Business Bureau. 


Social Security in the United States. 
American Association for Social Security, 
1940. Pp. 174. $2.00. 

This is a record of the Thirteenth National Con- 
ference on Social Security held in New York City, 
March 29 and 30, 1940, together with a census of 
Social Security in the United States. 


Thorndike, E. L. Your City. New York 
Harcourt, Brace, 1940. Pp. 204. $2.00. 


A statistical and sociological analysis of 300 
American cities which appraises the livability of our 
urban environments and challenges the reader to test 
his own city with the score card. 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part I, 
Definitions of Titles. Pp. 1287. $2.00 
Buckram. Part II, Titles and Codes. Pp. 
330. $1.00. Part III, Conversion Tables. 
Pp. 259. $1.00 (not available for general 
distribution). All prepared by the Job 
Analysis and Information Section, Divi- 
sion of Standards and Research, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, 1939. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


These books have received detailed treatment in 
Occupations, October, 1940, page 16, ‘“The Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles,"’ by William H. Stead. 
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Chambers, M. M. The Community and 
Its Young People. Prepared for the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission. Washington, 
D. C., the American Council on Education, 
1940. Pp. 36. 

Practical methods for solving the youth problems 
in local communities are presented in this booklet. 


McGill, Nettie Pauline, and Matthews, 
Ellen Nathalie. The Youth of New York 
City. New York, Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 
420. $3.50. 


This report by staff members of the Research 
Bureau, Welfare Council, New York City, is based 
on interviews with nearly 10,000 youth in all the 
five boroughs. The interviews covered family back- 
ground, education, recreation, employment, and 
social life. The results have been analyzed with 
special reference to employment and will be of inter- 
est to all concerned with youth conditions in New 
York or elsewhere. 


1000 and 1, the Blue Book of Non-theatrical 
Films. Chicago, Educational Screen, 1940. 


$.75. 

The 16th edition of this popular directory should 
prove useful to teachers who are interested in using 
commercial films in giving information about occu- 
pational conditions. Films are classified under such 
topics as fishing industry, lumbering and forest 
products, oil and gas. 


Lowen, Walter A., and Watson, Lillian 
Eichler. How to Get a Job and Win Success 
in Advertising. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1941. Pp. 382. $3.00. 

The opportunities in advertising, how to get a job 
and how to succeed in it are given in this very practical 
book. In the appendix forty persons —— in 
the field tell how they got their start and give qualifi- 
cations necessary for the work. A book for any boy 
or girl who seriously is considering advertising as a 
career. 


Griffin, Eldon. Oysters Have Eyes. 
Seattle, Washington, Wilberlilla Pub., 
1941. 


The story of oyster farming in the Pacific North- 
west. Interesting occupational information which is 
not intended for vocational guidance. 


The New Army of the United States. 
Washington, D. C., The War Department, 
1941. Pp. 141. 

**A fairly complete report on the Army as of August 
1, 1941—its organization and the missions, methods, 
and equipment of its various components."’ 


Sheet Metal Workers Survey. 
Inside Electrical Workers Survey. 


Pp. 100. 
Pp. 78. 
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Portland, Oregon, Public Schools, Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, 1938. 
Mimeographed. 

An attempt ame “vividly and accurately the 
opportunities, advantages, and disadvantages’’ of 
these trades to ‘‘aid young people to make a wise 
choice of their vocation.”’ 


Opportunities in Agriculture. Blacksburg, 

Va. Virginia Polytechnic Institute, De- 
partment of Vocational Education, Pp. 
137. 
_ Specific information on various occupations from 
fruit farming to veterinary medicine, presented in 
simple, readable form. This bulletin is designed for 
those considering agriculture as a career and will be 
useful also to teachers, extension workers, and coun- 
selors of rural youth. 


Series of Labor Laws for Women in the 
States: Illinois, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau. 
Mimeographed. 


The U. S. Office of Education requested the Women's 
Bureau to provide a textbook for teachers of voca- 
tional classes for girls, giving information about the 
rights and responsibilities of working women under 
present laws. Of the series, seven booklets have been 
completed. Valuable material for the counselor's 
library. 


Home Nursing. U.S. Office of Education, 
1941. Washington, D. C., Superintendent 
of Documents. Pp. 18. 15 cents. 


This pamphlet in the education and national de- 
fense series gives samples of courses for girls in Des 
Moines high schools and sample units from Arizona 
and Ohio courses of study. There is also a discussion 
of vocational aspects of home nursing and references 
for further reading. 


Vocational Information Digest. New Jet- 
sey College for Women, New Brunswick, 
N. J., 1941. Pp. 60. 25 cents. 

Student reports on occupational information and 
advice received from 40 speakers at the Third Voca- 
tional Information Conference held October 23, 24, 
25, 1941. 

Pavin, Ann, Editor. Your Job Is Your 
Future. Board of Public Education, School 
District of Philadelphia, 1941. Pp. 80. 

Attractively illustrated bulletin describing the 
opportunities in the city’s four vocational schools, 

repared for parents, teachers, counselors, and pupils. 
Facilities for retaining or upgrading older persons are 
also described. 

Handbook of Federal Labor Legislation. 
Part II. Division of Labor Standards, U. 
S. Department of Labor, 1941. Washing- 
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ton, D. C., Supt. of Documents. Pp. 150. 
30 cents. 

This handbook covers acts in effect as of July 1, 
1941, of general —— in the field of labor. It 
includes: laws relating to wages, hours, child labor, 
and working conditions; industrial relations; social 
security and workmen's compensation; and miscel- 
laneous. 


In Defense of Youth. 1940-1941 — of 
the Young Men’s Vocational Foundation, 
Inc., 95 Madison Ave., New York. Pp. 


33- 

This private social a was founded in 1938 to 
provide vocational guidance and job placement for 

obationers and parolees from correctional agencies 
and training schools. The — discusses the special 
problems of placement of former delinquents, the 
general policy of the agency, and presents an anal- 
ysis of placements made. 


Job Analysis and Information Section, 
Division of Standards and Research. Jod 
Descriptions for Domestic Service and Personal 
Service Occupations. lem ay <<. 
1941. Pp. 261. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. $1.00. 


A job summary, work performed, working condi- 
tions, relation to other jobs, and special qualifications 
are included in these job descriptions. Thirty-four 
different jobs are described under Domestic Service. 
Other sections are devoted to jobs in personal service 
such as barber shops, beauty parlors, repair shops, 
undertaking, and public baths. The foreword states: 
“These job descriptions have been prepared by the 
U. S. Employment Service for the use of public em- 
a ge offices and related vocational services and 
jor that use alone."’ The occupations are described in 
a generalized, composite form and will not ‘‘coincide 
exactly with any specific job in a particular establish- 
ment or in a particular locality."" It is recommended 
that the information be supplemented by local in- 
formation on specific jobs. 


Jeanne-Marie. Yankee Ballerina. New 
York, Dodd, Mead, 1941. Pp. 234. $2.00. 

The story of a girl who started as a tap dancer and 
toured America with an American troup of dancers, 
and finally made her debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The author is herself a famous ballerina, who 
is making a tour of South America with the American 
Ballet. 


Carlisle, Norman V., and Rice, Conrad 
C. Your Career in Radio. New York, E. P. 
Dutton, 1941. Pp. 189. $2.00. 

This career story attempts to play down the much 
publicized glamour of radio as a career, and stresses 
such facts as the overlapping of jobs in the industry 
and the opportunities in the smaller stations. In addi- 
tion, a fairly comprehensive a of radio in action 
is given by two authors who have had long experience 
in the field. 


Chandler, Carolina A. Susie Stuart, 
M.D. New York, Dodd, Mead, 1941. Pp. 
232. $2.00. 

Susan Stuart has chosen the long, hard road that 
leads to a medical career. The reader follows her 
through ‘“‘pre-med"’ days, Yale Medical School, and 
her internship, to a research job in pediatrics. The 
author, now an instructor at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, writes from first-hand 
experience. 

Proceedings of the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business. Hanover, 
N. H., American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, The Amos Tuck 
School, Dartmouth College, 1941. Pp. 
135. $1.25. 

Of particular interest to counselors is the report of 
the third session of the twenty-third annual meeting 
held May 1-3, 1941, at Minneapolis, which had for 
its theme, ‘‘National Defense and the Collegiate 
School of Business."’ 

Strode, Josephine and Pauline R. Intro- 
duction to Social Case Work. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1940. Pp. 219. 
$2.50. 

This introduction to social case work is designed as 
a text for undergraduates, for students in in-service 


training in state welfare programs, and for social 
workers preparing for Civil Service examinations. 





SPECIFIC FILMS 
and FILM STRIPS 


For Pre-Induction and 


Victory Corps Programs 


The Armed Services and Industry 
are using Film Strips and Sound 
Films! Are you? 


Write for details and descriptive literature, 
including low-cost Rental-to-Purchase Plan. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, INC. 


7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


2718 Beaver Ave. 
Des Moines, lowa 
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Social Security in the United States, r94r. 
New York, 22 East 17th Street, American 
Association for Social Security, 1941. Pp. 


fully illustrated by photographs, which would in- 
terest high school readers even if they are not seri- 
ously considering advertising as a career. 


187. $2.00. Leyson, Burr. Automotive Occupations. E 
A record of the Fourteenth National Conference New York, E. P. Dutton, 1941. Pp. 190. I 
held in New York City, April 4-5, 1941. Outstanding $2.00. t 
speakers covered these general topics: Persisting Fal- ; , , 
lacies in Unemployment Insurance, Major Problems in Giese oS Ge enye a aps pe mr yr Process, ] 
Social Security, Medical Care and National Defense,  ¥S°° the River Rouge plant as typical of the industry. 
andl Gockel Sexier and Weclecd Cutsem. A cone Written to “‘serve as an accurate guide for those who ! 
po a or 7 Ame sy, i sei mr , have an interest in this great industry as a future a 
y : career."’ One chapter is devoted to the Ford Training : 
Approved Recommendations of the St. Louis School. Clear illustrations point up the text. 
is 
School Survey. Pp. 150. The Purposes of Edu- Thompson, Mary Wolfe. Blue Horizon. S 
cation in the Public Schools of St. Louis. Pp. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1940. | 
46. St. Louis Public Schools, Division of Pp. 221. $2.00. ¢ 
Curriculum and Instruction, 1941. A pleasant story of a girl who is beginning a career . 
This statement of purpose and the program of im- as an interior decorator. Some vocational informa- 
provement in instructional and administrative prac- tion, but as so often ee in books of this kind, 
tices to be worked out during the next ten years will success comes rather speedily. For the early teen-age. 
be thought-provoking for teachers in other com- : 
munities. Worthington, May. Sally and Her P 
Homemaking. New York, Dodd, Mead, 6 
oan: . S. 
Pryor, William C., and Helen S. Let's 1947: Pp. 259. $2.00. ce 
Look at Advertising. New York. Harcourt A career story about a girl trained in home eco- Pp 
B Pp ? nomics who was assistant to the editor of a home- ke 
race, 1940. Fp. 249. making column of a daily megane. Part II deals 
A lively, readable description of advertising, beauti- with Sally's adventures in making her own home. P 
¢ 
0 
c 





This year many school systems have ordered 
quantities of this book for wartime speed-up, 
brush-up drill in fundamentals: 


Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT 


Now when the call of war industries and the armed services is for young men ‘with 
proper mastery of fundamental arithmetic processes, you can make good use of this 
more scientific drill book for grades 7 to12. Why grade 12? Now as never before high 
schools must offer their graduating seniors, who have grown “‘rusty”’ in arithmetic, a 
brush-up course in the fundamentals. 

The Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT is a more efficiently organized drill book with 7 
points of superiority over the typical drill work-books now available. Its supplemen- 
tary exercises give more fresh drills than are in competing books. It has improved 
remedial charts copyrighted by the authors. On each process, the DRILL UNIT is 
self-explanatory. Its inventory tests give quicker diagnosis. Emphasis throughout is 
on accuracy above speed. New abilities are covered. And the clothbound DRILL 
UNIT will outlast 6 or 8 destructible workbooks, saving your school 50% or more on 
costs. 


Net prof. price 68¢— 30-day free examination 


___INOR PUBLISHING CO., 27 Four Ave: 


New York 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccUPATIONS) 
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High School Speed-Up 


The wartime recommendation of the 
Educational Policies Commission that se- 
lected high school students who have com- 
pleted the junior year be admitted to col- 
lege has met with a varied reaction. 
Among those who have gone on record as 
approving this change are: New York 
Board of Regents, New York State Educa- 
tion Department, Presidents of New York 
State Teachers Colleges, and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. 


College Teachers Leave the Campus 

Colleges and universities have lost ap- 
proximately 8,000 teachers in the last year 
to the Armed Forces or to other jobs. The 
sharpest drop in personnel reported is 17 
per cent in publicly controlled junior col- 
leges. The decrease in men teachers is 7.5 
per cent but the number of women teachers 
employed has increased 1.3 per cent. To 
meet faculty shortages colleges are in- 
creasing teaching hours, dropping courses, 


replacing men with women, recalling re- 
tired staff members, increasing pay. Some 
institutions are eliminating research and 
faculty supervision of student activities. 


Bibliographies 

66 Best Books on Occupational Information 
and Guidance, is a bibliography arranged in 
suggested order of purchase for an average 
public school library. The authors are 
Professor Robert Hoppock of New York 
University and Samuel Spiegler, Managing 
Editor of Occupational Index. Single copies 
25 cents, from Occupational Index, Inc., at 
New York University. 

Another bibliography, Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Books of 1940, is published by Occu- 
pational Index. Included in the list are 96 
new books on methods and techniques 
alone. Single copies, 25 cents; 100, $5.00. 


In our next issue, the full report of CGPA 
meeting held in New York City. 





A WARTIME GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
T by Alfred J. Cardall 


Director, Test Service Division 


Mobilization for total war is the nation’s number-one task. To achieve that task the youth of America 





ith must be mobilized while they are still in school. They must prepare in advance to work and fight 

his where they can make the greatest contribution to victory. Aiding them in this preparation is at 

igh once the responsibility and opportunity of the schools. 

c,a How can present school staffs meet that responsibility? What wartime occupations are now 
open to students? What are the requirements of those jobs? What guidance procedures can be 

h 7 used in presenting vital occupational information to students, in determining their qualifications, 

atte in helping them to make vocational decisions and formulating logical plans for training? 

ved A Wartime Guidance Program for Your School is a manual prepared especially for teachers and 

T is counselors. It outlines the practical techniques they can employ in meeting their wartime responsi- 

tis bilities to their students and to the nation. 

LL 

om Length: 107 pages Paper Price: $1.00 

Science 
wal 1700 Prairie Avenue Chicago 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, Marcaret E. Bennett, Director of Gui- 


dance, Public Schools, Pasadena, California 


Executive Secretary, CLarence W. Fairor, Headquarters 
Office, 525 West 120th St., New York, New York 


C. Gitpgrt Wrenn, First Vice-Pres., Lt., U.S. N. R., Bureau Navy Personn., Room 3711, Arlington Annex, Navy 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 

Frorence E. Crark, Second Vice-Pres., Personnel Director, Farragut H. S., Chicago, Ill. 

Lzonarp M. Miter, Treasurer, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance, Dept. Public Instruction, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Trustees 


Miprep M. Hickman, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wixuam K. Hopkins, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 
Gzorce E. Hutcuerson, Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Carrot L. Suartie, Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. S. Employment Service 

Vernon S. Stevens, Vocational Counselor, Western Technical-Commercial School, Toronto, Canada 
Marron R. Trasug, Dean, School of Education, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Chartered 


California 
Northern 1920 
Southern 1922 

Canada 
Ontario 1938 


Colorado 1925 
Connecticut 1929 
D.C. 1922 


National Capital 1940 


Florida 
South 1941 
Georgia 
Atlanta 1936 
Hawaii 
Honolulu 1937 
Illinois 
Chicago 1920 
Indiana 
Central 1942 
Northern 1940 
lowa 1928 
Quad City 1940 
Kansas 1928 
Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 
Baltimore 1940 


Massachusetts 


Merrimack Vallev 1941 
Greater Boston 1920 


Worcester 1936 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


President 


J. Paul Mohr 
Alfred Lewerenz 


B. W. Clarke 


Winfield P. Niblo 
Helen L. Orraca 
Florence N. Cornell 


Mrs. Willie A. Dodson 


D. L. Bosworth 
Alva B. Lines 
Colin J. Herrick 
Emil Kerchner 


Robert H. Shaffer 
Albert F. Stanley 


Leonard Calvert 
Paul Young 


M. S. Kaufman 
M. M. White 


George H. Terriberry 
Theodore S. Johnson 


Thomas D. Braun 
Fannie W. Howard 


John A. Brodhead 


Mary Tolman 
Robert C. Cole 


Secretary 


O. S. Hubbard, Hall of Records, San Jose 
Edith Weir, Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles 


Harold L. Armstrong, Canad. Gen. Elec. Co., Indust. 
Rel. Dept., Toronto 
Florence S. Harper, West H. S., 1213-16th Ave., Denver 


Rheta A. Clark, Lyman Hall H. S., Wallingford 


Anna K. Hossfeld, Alice Deal Jr. H. S., Washington, D.C. 
Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Helen Armstrong, 108 S.E. Ist Ave., Miami 
Mary Huey, 417 Piedmont Ave., N. E., Atlanta 
Mrs. Gertrude Dow 

Kathryn Judkins, 1951 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Enid Dick, USES, 3962 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 
Mary Hoopengardner, 109!/2 S. Smith, Mishawaka 


J. A. Starrak, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Louise E. Jepson, Smart School, Davenport 


S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 
H. L. Davis, Public Schools, Lexington 


Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Dorothy Babcock, Garland St. Jr. H. S., Bangor 


Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 
Elder Russell, NYA, 401 Waters St. 


Cora M. Barry, 118 Beacon St., Boston 
Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 
Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread St., Worcester 


Eprtor’s Norg: Members are urged to cooperate in a these listings up-to-date by reporting 


changes to Clarence W. Failor, 525 West 120th Street, New Yor 
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Chartered 
Michigan 
Detroit 1929 
Jackson 1939 
Lansing 1941 
Western 1936 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 

New York 
Binghamton 1938 
Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 
Mid-Hudson 1940 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
New York Univ. 1941 
Rochester 1923 
Rockland County 1939 
Teachers College 1925 
Westchester 1939 
Western 1939 


North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Central 1938 
Cincinnati 1920 
Northeastern 1924 
Northwestern 1938 
Oregon 1942 


Pennsylvania 
Central 1939 
Erie 1940 
Phila., Vicinity 1920 


. Western 1923 
Puerto Rico 1940 
Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 
Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Dallas 1929 
South Texas 1937 


Vermont 1938 
Virginia 1931 


Washington 
Seattle 1928 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 


Wisconsin 1926 
Milwaukee 1929 


Wyoming 1932 


President 


Sue Clough 
Lawrence Hess 
L. J. Luker 
Claud Bosworth 


Willis Dugan 


F. L. Chambers 
Charles D. Haynes 


John Showalter 


Barbara D. Severns 


Willard C. Hamlin 
Ralph B. Kenney 
Coleen M. Smith 


Catherine Keogh 
Edith Katz 
Arthur Ryan 
Rufus B. Crain 
Charles Williams 
Jack Kowalsky 
Philip Zlatchin 
Essel K. Hegburg 


J. Minor Gwyn 
S. Ezra McCulloh 
Wendell H. Pierce 


Marie Disney 
Ethel Wooden 


C. L. Jones 

Mary E. Smith 
Kathryn L. Kee 
Selinda McCaulley 


Paul H. Masoner 


Carmen Gémez Tejera 


Isabelle M. Nicol 


Frank McClelland 
Jos. Roemer 


L. V. Stockard 
Chris Emmett 


Dorothy Smith 
James E. Bauserman 


Eugene Dils 


Roy Hylbert 


Lelah Moran 
R. A. Beckwith 


J. M. Hungate 


Secretary 


Elizabeth King, 17628 Colgate St., Dearborn 

Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 

Ruby Johnson, 130 Oakhill Ave., E. Lansing 

Arvilla Winegarden, 450 Adams St., S.E., Grand Rapids 


Laura J. Montank, Marshall H. S. 


James L. Mackay, 573 S. Clay St., Kirkwood 
J. G. Ragsdale, Gallatin County H. S., Bozeman 


Mary Louise Leslie, Van Sant School of Business, 
19th and Harney 


Alice Murphy, Central H. S. 

Cora Tobin, 400 Sixth Ave., Troy 

Irene Knappenberger, North H. S., Syracuse 
Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academy 
Fernabelle Brandow, Box 233, Richfield Springs 
Ethelyn L. Lelash, 50 E. 42nd St. 

Winifred L. Meade, 245 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 
Dorothy Champeney, John Marshall H. S. 

Anne Ducey, H. S., Harverstraw 

Beulah Winston, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 
Mary Louise Charles, 131 Huguenot St., New Rochelle 
Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, Univ. of Buffalo 


Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 
Meta Howard, 1330 Meier Ave. 

Lucy Kimbel, 1459 Wagar Ave., Lakewood 

Ruth Allen, 1918 Ontario St., Toledo 


Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Mildred O. Goyne, 1319 Line St., Sunbury 

Kathryn G. North, U.S.E.S., 126 E. 11th St. 

Margaret Forrest, Adminst. Bldg., Parkway and 2lst 
St., Philadelphia 

Edna Schlegel, Gladstone Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh 


Diego I. Hernandez, T. and I. School, Caguas 
Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Mrs. T. O. Miller, East Nashville H. S. 


Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 
Ruth H. Mueller, 210 W. Ridgewood Court, San 
Antonio 


Inez Cook, Middlebury 
Martha E. Reely, Fairfax 


Helen Dunn, West Seattle H. S. 


Virginia Laughlin, 214—13th St., Parkersburg 


Mary H. Keating, H. S., Whitefish Bay 
Mrs. Anthony Scholter, 2869 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 


Justine Gentle, University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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N.V.G.A. CHAIRMEN—1942-43 


Sections 
Administration and Supervision of Guidance: 
ee ag Gwenvo.en Scuneipxer, Lt., j.g. 
VES. On leave, University of Minnesota 


Occupational Research: Marcuerits W. ZapoLgeon, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Preparation for Guidance Service: Lzona C. Bucnwatp, 
Board of Education Bldg., 3 E. 25th St., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Divisions 
Rural Guidance: Raymonp M. Hanpv11ze, Bureau of 


Guidance, State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y 


Committees 
Committees Relating to Specific Functions 


Counseling: F. G. Davis, Head, Dept. of Education, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennna. 


Placement: Dreno Byornaraa, U. S. Employment 
Service Division, Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity, Washington, D. C. 


Teaching: Gurrtrupe Forrester, West Bend, Wis. 


Committees Relating to Fields of Service 


Colleges: Stoney E. Tarsox, Central YMCA College, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Out-of-School: A. A. Livertcut, Office of Labor Sup- 
ply, Social Security Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Secondary Schools: S. Marion Justicg, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Raleigh, N. C 


Special Groups: Evita Katz, N. Y. League for the 
Hard of Hearing, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y 


Committees Relating to Administration 


Branches: E. L. Kercaner, Board of Education, 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Community Aspects: Luster J. Scntosrs, Board of 
Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Constitution and Organization: Mitprep L. Briiinos, 
64 Monteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 


Program: C.Gitpert Wrenn, Lt.,U.S.N.R. On leave, 
University of Minnesota. 


Commercial Exhibits: ArNotp M. Hass, Stat: Teachers 
College, Newark, N. J. 


Nominations. Marton R. Trasus, School of Educa- 
tion, State College, Pa. 


Cooperation with Labor and Industry: Grorce E. 
Hutcuerson, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations NVGA 
— Warren K. Layton, Board of 
ation, Detroit, Mich. (1944); Mary P. 

Corre, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1944); Marcaret E. Bennett, City Schools, 


Pasadena, Calif. (1945); Frorence E. Crane 
5527 University Ave., Chicago, Ill. (1945). 


Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory Committees: Harry 
Kitson, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


Circulation: Rapa B. Kenney, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Albany, N. Y. 


Publications: Mary P. Corre, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Publicity: Max F. Bagr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1003 K St., N. W., Washington, 
BC. 


Ethical Practices: Jesse B. Davis, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: Hexen E. Samust, Gordon Junior H. S., 
Washington, D. C. 


Radio: A. H. Hausratsa, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa 


Regional Conferences: Freperick C. Sgamsrer, State 
Director, Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Services, Jefferson City, Mo. 


War Services Marcaret E. Bennett, Pasadena City 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 





—Now ready 


An outstanding text on 
job training problems— 


Schaefer's 
JOB INSTRUCTION 


Presents fundamental principles of job 
instruction in terms and language adapted 
to the practical situations and conditions 
encountered in teaching adults how to do 
industrial jobs effectively. Includes some 
philosophy of good instruction, and spe- 


$2.50 


cific case problems and questions. 


Send for a copy on approval. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 
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(Continued from inside front cover) 


new service will be under the direction of the Surgeon- 
General's office. 


Kids go to war: As the manpower squeeze gets tighter, 
the U. S. will draw more heavily on its big reserve of young- 
sters. School people and government officials want as little 


interruption as possible of education below the college level. 
But if the kids are needed, they'll be put to work, school or 


no school. 


Victory Farm Volunteers: In a recent Gallup poll, 56 per 
cent of farmers questioned said that school kids could help 
cure their labor-shortage headaches. Only 41 per cent said 
the same for women. The U. S. Office of Education and the 
Department of Agriculture will recruit half a million non—farm 
youth for farm work this year. 


There will be three types of programs: Day—hauls from 
cities, individual placement on farms, and work camps. Pay 
will be the same as for inexperienced adult help. 


In most states the program will take kids, 14 and up. 
Boys, 16 and 17, are preferred, and then girls, 18 and older. 
Officials will turn thumbs down on those not physically or 
temperamentally suited for farm work. 


Victory Farm Volunteers will be used mainly during the 
summer vacation. States like New York and New Jersey are ex- 
cusing students from school 15 to 30 days out of the year for 
work in the spring and fall. Other states will adjust their 
school programs so that lost school work can be made up. 


In each state the program will be run by a Youth Farm 
Labor Unit, operating as a part of an Emergency Farm Labor 
Unit. Assistant county agents will act as youth supervisors. 
Schools will help in selecting young people for the progran. 
There will be a faculty adviser in each school. 


For further information write to Extension Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; U. S. Office of Education; Chil- 
dren's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor—all in Washington, 
D.C. 


Victory Corps: Some school people are ready to bury the 
Victory Corps because the House Appropriations Committee 
killed its three million dollar appropriation. The fact is 
that the Committee praised the Victory Corps. It knocked out 
the appropriation because there had been no enabling legisla-— 
tion setting up the Corps. The Committee also felt that the 


(Continued on outside back cover) 
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program should be financed by the states and local communi- : 
ties. 


An effort will be made to restore the appropriation via 
the Senate route. If this fails, the Victory Corps will sti 
go on. The program will be financed locally and the Office © 
of Education will continue to plug it with its regular staff, 
But there won't be the extra federal funds for field work and 
in-service training of teachers. 


Job Descriptions: The Occupational Analysis Section of | 
the War Manpower Commission has turned out a series of Job ~ 
Descriptions that will become an important resource in gui- 
dance, training, and placement. Each Job Description is in 
form of an eight-page card (5” xX 8”) that can be filed accor 
ing to occupation or code number. ; 


Information is given under a dozen major headings. Ther 
are the usual facts on work performed, training, physical de- 
mands. Selection of trainees on the basis of education, work 
experience, hobbies, is outlined in detail. Related jobs a 
listed, as well as the industries in which the occupation 
occurs. Skills and fields of knowledge that distinguished 
job from others are listed in bold—face type. Those appearir 
in light face are also possessed by workers in other jobs. 


Watch this column for information on when, where, and ho 
to get the Job Descriptions. You can't get them now. 


Job Families: For several years U. S. job analysts have 
been going into factories, stores, and offices, putting thou- 
sands of jobs under the microscope. The Occupational Analys 
Section of WMC has been putting these jobs into different 
families, depending on similarities in the kind of work done, 
skills and worker characteristics required, equipment, tools, 
and other work aids used. 


This pioneering research is now being used to shift 
workers to more essential employment. After the war, it will 
be used to reverse the shift. 


The material is published in Job Family Series bulletins 
one for each industry. We'll tell you how to get them. Watc 
this column. 
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